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IN LUTHERAN PULPITS 


Pastors’ Sermons During Lenten Season Taken from “Way to Calvary” 


Some oF our pastors have sent us their 
Lenten bulletins containing messages to 
their people and sermon subjects for the 
season, including Easter. Feeling that pub- 
lication of some of these met with ap- 
proval of many last year, we are listing 
those that have come to the news desk 
of THe LUTHERAN this year. 


The Rev. Russell F.. Auman, pastor of 
the Church of the Redeemer, Scarsdale, 
N. Y., entitles his first bulletin, “Let us 
Keep Lent” and writes his people: 

“LET US KEEP LENT!!! Not with out- 
ward display, nor with the absence of it. 
Not with feasting or with fasting. Not 
with forms or formalities. Let us keep Lent 
with inner searchings of the heart. ‘Create 
in me a clean heart O God.’ Let us keep 
Lent with daily communion with God. 
“If we confess our sins, God is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness.” Let us keep 
Lent through daily testifying before men 
of our faith in, and love for God. “Let 
your light so shine before men, that they, 
seeing your good works, may glorify your 
Father which is in Heaven.” As an aid to 
the keeping of Lent your church places 
at your disposal the intimate and informal 
mid-week services each Wednesday even- 
ing and the regular Sunday morning wor- 
ship services.” 

This congregation was host this year to 
the annual community Lenten services, 
Sunday evening, February 21, with Dr. 
F. H. Knubel, president of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, as the speaker. 
The service was preceded by a social hour 
for the young people of the village. 

The theme for Sunday mornings is 
Service, Salvation and Sacrifice,’ and for 
Wednesday evenings, “Seven Great Paint- 
ings of Passion Scenes.” 


“ 


Messiah Church, Denver, Colo. “Make 
your Lent positive. Self-denial is but the 
first step to self-sacrifice and service. The 
Christian man denies himself in order to 
give himself.” Thus writes the Rev. Wilson 
P. Ard. His sermons for Sunday mornings 
are based on the themes: “Who is Jesus?” 
“They Crucify Him,” “The Romance of 
Cross-Bearing,” “Crosses Against the Sky,” 
“Our Lord’s Way of Meeting Trouble.” 
Mid-week meditations were a series of 
addresses dealing with the importance and 
practical value of Christian worship. 


The Rev. C. Franklin Koch, pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, Ind., in 
his Lenten pastoral writes: “Again we are 
reminded of Him Who hungered and 
thirsted after the souls of men, and Who 
was not satisfied until He made it possible 
for all souls to be at peace with God. ... 
His call is to fellowship with Him, to enjoy 
the sweetness of His companionship, to 
be strengthened with the refreshment of 
His Word. . . . His invitation is, ‘Come!’” 

The Sunday morning sermons are Stud- 
ies in Colossians: “A Pastor’s Prayer,” 


“Seeing God in Christ,’ “The Foremost 
One in the Church,” “The Secret of Effec- 
tive Christian Living,” “The Emptiness of 
Forms,” “The Christian’s Goal.” Sunday 
evenings the sermons are based on “Re- 
covering the Lost Radiance”; Wednesday 
evenings, “Characters Connected with the 
Passion of Jesus.” 


The Rev. Webster K. Reinert, pastor of 
Grace Church, Phillipsburg, N. J., has 
chosen brief meditations on “The Prayer- 
Life of Our Lord” for his sermon themes 
Wednesday evenings, and “Sermons on the 
Gospels” for the Sunday morning themes: 
“Fight Manfully,” “Ask Trustingly,” “Stand 
Watchfully,” “Consider Wisely,” “Witness 
Truthfully,” and “Go Obediently.” Sunday 
evening themes were based on “The Way 
to Gethsemane.” 


The Rev. Arthur Herbert, pastor of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, East Orange, 
N. J., has chosen sermon themes that form 
a progressive chain. They begin with a 
question, and as you go along that ques- 
tion and others will be answered. The ser- 
mons are prepared in the spirit of a 
preaching mission, with the aim of win- 
ning those who are not yet followers of 
the Way to Christ the Crucified. The 
question asked on Ash Wednesday even- 
ing was: “Is Curiosity Dangerous?” Pastor 
Herbert writes in his invitation: “We ask 
you to interrupt the routine of your tem- 
poral interests and distractions to join us 
in the consideration of the suffering and 
death of Him Who came to establish our 
salvation. We beg you to remember that 
your eternal destiny is involved in His 
Passion. . . Renew acquaintance with 
Him Who alone is ‘the way, the truth, 
and the life,’ and without whom ‘no man 
cometh to the Father.” 


P. D. Brown, D.D., pastor of Ebenezer 
Church, Columbia, S. C., is speaking of 
“Fundamental Evils in Present-day Civi- 
lization” in his sermons on Sunday morn- 
ings, and “Living Our Religion” in the 
evenings. “The Ministry of Christ in Art” 
is the theme on Wednesday evenings. The 
Holy Week theme is “The Rock of Ages,” 
and the Easter theme, “The Challenge of 
Immortality.” 

In his call to the people of Columbia at 
this time he writes: “The proper observ- 
ance of Lent will lead us to a closer fel- 
lowship with our loving Saviour, to a 
deeper devotion to the better things of 
life, and to a richer service in His King- 
dom. ‘God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him, should not perish 
but have everlasting life.’ Lent is the time 
when we see that divine love in action.” 


The Rev. Morris C. Skinner, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Richmondville, N. Y., 
has taken “The Messages of Christ to the 
Church,” based on the Seven Letters in 
Revelations 2-3, for his Sunday morning 
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themes, and “Voices and Choices at the 
Cross” for Sunday evenings. 


The Rev. William C. Day, at Grace 
Church, Red Lion, Pa., is speaking on 
“Questions of Deep Concern,” as they per- 
tain to Religion, at the Sunday morning 
services; “The Holy Spirit,” Sunday even- 
ings; and Evangelism—“What Does Christ 
Mean to Me?” Wednesday evenings. 


The Rev. Earnest A. Trabert, pastor of 
St. Michael’s Church, Berkeley, Calif., calls. 
special attention to the Children’s Vespers 
held every Friday during Lent. This is 
the fifth year for these services. They 
are unique in the fact that they are suc- 
cessful. The children constitute the choir, 
act as ushers and deacons, and apart from 
conducting the service and preaching the 
sermon have entire charge. 

The Sunday morning sermon themes 
are based on “The Story of the Cross.” 
Sunday evenings under the auspices of 
the Luther League in the parish house 
the theme deals with “The Bible and How 
to Use It.” Wednesday evenings the pastor 
speaks of “Christ’s Teaching Concerning 
Repentance. ” 

During the past year twenty-six of the 
members of the Sunday school had a per- 
fect record of attendance. Two of these, 
a mother and her son, have not missed 
once in thirteen years. 


At Trinity Church, Jacksonville, Fla., 
W. E. Pugh, D.D., is speaking of “Lenten 
Voices” on Wednesday evenings; “A Sign 
Spoken Against” each Sunday morning; 
and “The Geography of Redemption” each 
Sunday evening. On the Lenten bulletin, 
“Some Obligations of Church Member- 
ship” are stated for the individual mem- 
ber to consider. 


The Rev. Wynne C. Boliek, pastor of the 
Church of the Reformation, Columbia, S.C., 
is speaking to his people of “Our Need 
for Christ” on Sunday mornings; “ Vital 
Visits with Jesus,” Sunday evenings; “ Six 
Serious Sins,” on Wednesday evenings. 
During Holy Week the theme is, “For Our 
Salvation.” 


The Rev. Martin J. Hoeppner, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Buffalo, N. Y., has taken 
as his Lenten theme, “I Know That My 
Redeemer Liveth.” Sunday mornings his 
theme is “Folks Far-off Brought Near,” 
at the English services, and “The Passion 
Epistles” at the German services. Thurs- 
day evenings at the German services, 
“Passion Thoughts Through Our Passion 
Hymns” is the theme, and at the English 
services, “ Passion Pictures. ” 


(Continued on page 29) 
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THE LUTHERAN 


LET’S GO TO CHURCH! 


A Sermon for the Fourth Sunday in Lent 
By Pror. Harvey D. Hoover, Gettysburg Seminary 


“IT was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the 
house of the Lord.” Psalm 122: 1. 


THOSE WHO first expressed their souls’ devotion in these 
joyous words were happy in leaving their everyday tasks 
and isolation for the gathering of the people of God. They 
were happy in the companionship of fellow pilgrims bound 
for the city and house of their Lord. Their joy was founded 
on the holy purpose of meeting with the children of God in 
the house of God; of offering to God their sacrifices well 
pleasing to Him; and of keeping aflame on the high altar of 
their Lord the hope of the coming of the Messianic King- 
dom. They were singing these: songs of Zion with a full 
consciousness of their rich heritage as sons and daughters 
of Abraham, the Friend of their Father in heaven. 

The whole Introit for the Fourth Sunday in Lent gives the 
purpose of this “refreshment Sunday.” The purpose of the 
message for the day is to keep us from observing the Lenten 
days as if there were no Good Friday or glorious Resur- 
rection Day. We are admonished and reminded that the 
days of Lent may be a journey through a valley, but the 
path through it should rise by a steady grade to the high 
level of victorious living with the Risen Lord. And the joy 
of this festival is connected with the house of the Lord. 

Let us go to the house of the Lord! And the going to 
church should be made a joyous journey. It is a great source 
of joy—this assembling of the people of God in His house. 
And how much the people need genuine joy. 

From the many things which we might consider together 
on this happy day of fellowship with the people of God in 
the house of prayer, let us select two. 


The Effort of Going to the House of the Lord 


There is truth in the statement that man is religious. 
There is in his being that which cries out for God. But let 
no man think that he shall drift into the Kingdom. Even in 
animals, where instinct is very strong and in certain fields 
dominant and irresistible, such instinct demands effort. 

“Every day, a small gray squirrel, which makes its per- 


manent abode in a tree on the Breidenbaugh apartment ~ 


property in Gettysburg, mounts a telephone cable from a 
tree, and industriously wends its way up Carlisle Street, 
across center square and out Baltimore Street to the Na- 
tional Cemetery, where citizens who have followed and 
observed it say it keeps its winter supply of nuts buried. 

“An hour later, it makes the return trip with a nut se- 
curely in its possession. 

“Its journey was particularly fascinating to observers a 
week or ten days ago when the cable was icy. Though the 
going was somewhat precarious, the wily squirrel made the 
trip successfully.” 

Do we who know the richer, higher values of the spirit 
attend to the needs of our souls with as diligent an effort as 
we put forth to feed our bodies and provide for our physical 
comfort? 

Faithful attendance at public prayers requires effort. On 
that fateful Sabbath, it is written, Jesus went to the syna- 
gogue at Nazareth “as he had accustomed himself to do.” 
He went to the place of worship not because of the enter- 
taining sermon, not because of the fine music, not because of 
the crowds of worshipers. . . . He went to worship God, to 
learn of God’s will for Himself and His people. It must 
have been very difficult to attend the synagogue and listen 
to the teaching that was so legalistic and loveless. It must 
have been unattractive to listen to a Scribe or Pharisee or 


similar leader conduct the worship and the teaching in the 
house of prayer. It required great effort to be faithful in 
attendance under such circumstances. But the loyalty was 
not to the place, or to the people’s ways of thinking and 
living, nor to the particular practices of the services . . . the 
loyalty of the noble Nazarene was to God, to His will for 
His people, to His word. 

It is not easy to leave persons, business, pleasure and 
attractive cultural engagements to go to the house of the 
Lord. There are many other good things to do Sunday 
morning or evening. There are many attractive places to go 
and inviting means of traveling to them. There are many 
engagements which tend to improve our intelligence, our 
artistic taste and education, and enrich our leisure. We are 
tempted to carry on a debate with ourselves every Sunday 
as to whether we should go to church or not. Our self looms 
up so large we see neither God nor our fellowmen. 


Good Roads a Temptation 

It was always difficult to go to church services. For some 
there were, and still are, bad roads to hinder going to church. 
But good roads also tempt some to go past the church to 
playgrounds farther on. There are many externals which 
must be conquered before we will establish faithfulness in 
church going. But, of course, the chief lions in the path are 
those we keep chained inside of us. 

To go to church we must learn to let ourselves go. To 
yield ourselves to our Friend, the Saviour, is to be set free 
from bondage to the selfish and sinful. To learn to love to 
go to the house of the Lord, we must let go: give ourselves 
up to the hunger of our souls for God and godly things. 
This can be done only by the, grace of God. We cannot let 
go of ourselves by our own strength. We will not let go, 
until we learn to receive the grace of God. Having received 
His saving grace, our effort then is applied objectively. We 
have been freed from self to use the powers of self to attain 
and achieve His will for us. Released from bondage to our 
own selfish interests, we joyously put forth effort necessary 
to reach the house of the Lord. Let’s go! 

It requires an effort to associate ourselves together. with 
others. There are many imperfect followers of the Way. 
Not all who go to the house of the Lord are attractive, cour- 
teous, unselfish, gracious, lovely and loving. Some of the 
sheep are quite like goats. Some are very sincere but in- 
competent. Some are very enthusiastic but impractical. 
Some are very cold but clever. Some are all intellect. Some 
are naught but emotions. There is so much wrong in most 
of us that it becometh none of us to sing a song about anyone 
of us. But we are all God’s. He so loved all of us that He 
spared not His own Son. Because of our sins He gave His 
Only Begotten. 

We fellowship together that we may help each other to be 
more godlike. In the group composed of His redeemed and 
regenerated children we may work out our own salvation 
with hope. We have lost hope to a large degree because we 
have given up the assembling of ourselves together in 
prayer, praise and thanksgiving. Having lost hope, we have 
no joy or peace. 

While it may require an effort to assemble ourselves to- 
gether in the house of God, this is the way to have peace 
and joy in believing in Him, the God of Hope. The effort 
to unite with our imperfect fellow believers in a real fel- 
lowship of prayer and worship will be successful when we 
learn to go to the house of the Lord, and not to the church 
of so-and-so. When the church we go to is God’s house to 
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us, with the least possible effort, we can welcome all God’s 
own for whom He gave His life on the cross. 

The effort we put forth to go to church is good for our 
souls. It administers to our growth in grace and virtue. Our 
love and faith find in this effort an avenue of expression 
which strengthens and enriches life. 


The Effect of Going to the House of the Lord 

It is a great privilege to put some worth while, real honest- 
to-goodness effort in church going. It will develop the 
potential manhood and womanhood lying dormant in our 
undeveloped being. Duty is a sublime word. The doing of 
duty is divine. “Thy will be done” by me. That requires 
effort. The fruit of that effort, the expression of the grace 
of God in us, is the coming of the Kingdom of heaven. 

There is the fruit of joy. “I was glad when they said unto 
me, Let us go into the house of the Lord.” There are two 
sides to this gladness. One side is the effort to be happy in 
the Lord, the other side is the inevitable happiness of being 
in the Lord. 

There is then the effect of joyous fellowship with believers 
—followers of Christ. To lift this fellowship to the level of 
the “upper room,” it must be consciously the fellowship of 
the house of the Lord. Those ancient Hebrew pilgrims who 
sang this psalm as a triumphant processional were on their 
way to Jerusalem .. . en route to meet God in His house. 

They were not merely some farmers, or merchants or 
money-changers away from home. They were not going up 
to an ancient city, crowded with historic interest and memo- 
rials. They were not primarily engaged in perpetuating a 
ritual, and re-enacting an impressive traditional religious 
drama. They were not merely keeping a ceremonial and 
ecclesiastical law. These would not have made them glad. 
We will lack gladness in our Christian fellowship if it is not 
the communion of saints. 
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Another gladdening effect of going to the house of the 
Lord is release from sin. God has laid our sins on Jesus, 
the Lamb of God. Why should we try to carry about in our 
souls the impossible, crushing, killing burden of unforgiven 
sin? Come, confess, and receive the forgiveness of all your 
sins. Know the joy of forgiven sin. It’s a heavenly joy. 
Come, let us go to the house of the Lord, and hear Him say: 
“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden,” and 
“J will remember thy sins no more.” “He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved.” Thanks be to God for His wonder- 
ful gift. Glad? How can such worshipers help but sing: “Glory 
be to the Father, and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost!” 

An effect of going to the house of the Lord is the privilege 
of bringing offerings to Him. The joy of this privilege and 
its exercise is pervasive of all of life. We may have been 
born selfish. But those who are born again in Christ Jesus 
our Lord love to give. It enriches the life, it enlarges the 
heart, the life is filled with song when we learn to lay our 
all at the feet of Jesus: when we can truly say: “Here am 
I, send me.” There is great joy and gladness in being able 
to worship truly with our offerings: ’the gifts of our persons, 


our purposes and our possessions. The joy of becoming a 


co-worker with the Creator of us all, and of all things, lifts 
us to sing: “Gloria in excelsis Deo.” (“Glory be to God on 
high.”) It is a joy which links us with the angels. 

We go into the house of the Lord that we may use the 
means of grace, and so grow in grace and in the knowledge 
of Him. O priceless privilege! O holy joy! O blessed com- 
munion, fellowship divine! Christ is the door to this house, 
He is the food offered at this feast, He is the Word here 
preached, He is the King on the throne of this house! 

The greatest effect of going to the house of the Lord is to 
learn to know Him. To know Him is to have eternal life. 
To love Him, to believe in Him, to be one with Him— 

(Concluded on page 11) 


AT A CRITICAL PERIOD 


Prof. A. R. Wentz Indicates American Lutheranism’s Part in Dividing Church 
from State Without Separating Nation and Christianity 


AMERICANS OFTEN BOAST of their separation of church and 
state. And it is indeed something to be thankful for. But it 
should be borne in mind that separation of church and state 
does not by any means involve the separation of Christianity 
and the nation. To denude the nation of its Christianity 
would not be a blessing. To separate the people from re- 
ligion would be a calamity. The current experience of sev- 
eral modern nations proves that. 

Observers from foreign countries have often noted that 
in spite of our separation of church and state we have a 
rather close alliance between our Christianity and the nation. 
They tell us that Christianity is a more potent force in public 
aftairs here than anywhere else in the world. Why is that, 
we ask. How did it come about? 

It is too long a story to tell here in detail, but in the main 
it was due to the Christian zeal of our fathers back in the 
days when the foundations were being laid for our national 
structure. And it was just because of the religious interest 
of the general population, not in spite of it nor for lack of 
it, that organized religion was definitely separated from or- 
ganized government. 

That is worth remembering. Especially should we Lu- 
therans call it to mind. Because our Lutheran fathers had a 
very important part in laying those foundations. Not only 
did Lutheran individuals play important roles but Lutherans 
as a group made vital contributions. 

And this is a good time of the year for us Lutherans to 
ponder the mission we have performed for the American 


nation. A special appeal comes to us just now from our 
Board of American Missions. We do well to remind our- 
selves that the Lutheran Church really has had a singular 
“American Mission.” What our faithful Board is doing today 
is in direct line with the great national mission that was 
performed for the American nation a hundred years ago by 
those Lutherans who lived and labored in those very critical 
years that followed the establishment of the Republic. 


Muhlenberg and Washington 

The Lutherans of those formative years were of Muhlen- 
berg descent. In the earliest colonial times they helped to 
settle the American wilderness and faithfully carried out 
their mission of planting the evangelical faith deep in the 
virgin soil of American culture. By Muhlenberg himself they 
were organized for stability in their faith and for active im- 
pact on their surroundings. What Washington did for the 
nation, Muhlenberg, his older contemporary, did for Lu- 
theranism. 

After the church was planted and the nation was born, 
Muhlenberg’s heirs carried on the missionary tradition. Dur- 
‘ing the early decades of the nineteenth century, when the 
fate of the infant Republic sometimes hung in the balance 
and when American Christianity was often at low ebb, the 
Muhlenberg Lutherans performed a very important Amer- 
ican Mission. That is as clear as crystal today. They did not 
use the ways and means that we use today. They did not 
have the same confessional position or the same liturgies or 
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the same polity. How could they? Their problems were 
different from ours. They had to be solved by methods avail- 
able at that time. 

Both in religion and in government those were pre-horse 
and buggy days. Quite naturally there were many pioneer 
methods of church work and numerous religious makeshifts, 
but the religious life of the period was marked everywhere 
by the development of American self-consciousness in the 
churches and a splendid spirit of missionary zeal. This 
American impulse the Lutherans of the time shared fully. 
It was a decidedly important factor in lifting the nation out 
of the religious indifference and the utter moral deteriora- 
tion that had characterized the close of the preceding cen- 
tury. By sharing the national spirit of Americanism and in- 
fusing into it their evangelical faith the Lutherans of that 
period made the Lutheran Church a vital factor in American 


Christianity during those critical formative years in the life: 


of the Republic. 

A generation later would have been too late. If those 
Lutherans of the colonial stamp had not started the national 
mission of Lutheranism in this country during the years 
from 1800 to 1840, the teeming multitudes of Lutherans who 
came from Europe at the middle of the century and later 
would never have accomplished that mission, and the Lu- 
theran churches in America today would be generally re- 
garded as “foreign language groups.” 


Lutherans Among Leaders 

It has meant a vast deal to the last hundred years of Lu- 
theran history on this continent that the preceding fifty 
years, the first half of the nineteenth century, witnessed such 
constructive missionary zeal among the Lutherans who had 
come hither in colonial days. Their wholesome enthusiasm 
for practical Christian tasks made them a constituent ele- 
ment in American Christianity and paved the way for a 
mission of vital religion to the nation. 

The Lutherans of those early decades were in the van- 
guard of religious movements. They established church 
papers and periodicals to cultivate the devotion and intel- 
ligent loyalty of their members. They founded colleges and 
seminaries to train their own efficient ministry. They started 
publishing agencies. They organized missionary societies to 
spread the faith at home and abroad, to gather in the un- 
churched of their own faith and to help occupy the rapidly 
settling expanse of the broad Mississippi Valley. They 
formed synods, one after another, in order to stimulate in- 
terest among the congregations and bring about a more 
rapid development of their resources. This progressive for- 
mation of new synods before the middle of the century was 
very tangible evidence of the expansion of the church with 
the expansion of the country. It was in reality a further 
development of Muhlenberg’s organization and at the same 
time an expression of the new spirit of the times, the spirit 
of American aggressiveness and independence from Europe. 

Then, in order to prevent the absorption of Lutherans into 
more compact church bodies of other names, a General 
Synod was formed. This was as early as 1820. The general 
organization overcame the divisive effects of synodical or- 
ganization by geographical territories. It was a sort of Lu- 
theran Monroe Doctrine. It served notice that Lutherans 
intended to maintain an independent existence among the 
other church bodies in America and were prepared to bid 
defiance to the agents of ecclesiastical interference. 

These events serve to show that the Lutherans of that 
early period shared the rising American spirit of inde- 
pendence and enterprise and were determined to maintain 
their proper place in the spiritual life of the land and so to 
begin the vigorous discharge of a real American Mission. 

Results soon became evident. The membership of the 
Lutheran Church began to grow rapidly. Even in advance 
of the great influx of foreign-language Lutherans from 
Europe, the Lutheran churches of the land during the first 
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twenty-five years of the century added twice as many mem- 
bers as they had added during the preceding twenty-five 
years. 
In the Interest of Sound Doctrine 

Towards the end of this period, the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, denominational zeal revived and came to the 
front. The day of doctrinal indifference was over. The union 
of confessional loyalty with religious fervor and ardent piety 
gave extraordinary powers of propagandism. It also kindled 
the fires of controversy. Lutherans begans to quarrel and 
fight and separate. The earlier controversies over language 
and unionism and new measures gave way to a new set of 
conflicts, mostly theological in their nature. In this also the 
Lutherans reflected the general spirit of American society. 
It was a day of dogged polemics everywhere. Party spirit 
ran high not only in religious circles but in every sphere. 
The spirit as well as the body of the adolescent American 
giant was shaken with the passions of religious antagonisms. 

But amid all this perpendicular upheaval there was also 
a definite forward thrust of the historical movement. That 
was because certain general policies had already been deter- 
mined. Certain essential principles had been fixed. For the 
nation as well as for the church, it was most fortunate that 
these developments from 1800 to 1840 took place when they 
did. Long before the Civil War began, the spirit of Amer- 
ican nationalism had done its work, and devotion to Amer- 
ican ideals had thoroughly permeated all parts of the coun- 
try and every class of the people. Else the Civil War would 
have begun a shivering process in American society. 

Likewise, long before the middle of the century, Lu- 
theranism was implanted in American Christianity according 
to the splendid imperative of Muhlenberg himself. Else 
Calvinistic and other groups would have occupied and pre- 
empted the ecclesiastical landscape so completely that Lu- 
theranism as a vital factor in American Christianity would 
have been postponed for many a generation. 


Language and Organization 


Long in advance of any Board of American Missions the 
Lutherans of those early decades had performed a genuine 
American Mission in the critical days of American begin- 
nings. They had planted the Lutheran faith in the citadels 
of the national temperament. They had solved certain cru- 
cial problems and had solved them aright. They had fixed 
upon certain fundamental policies which laid the lines for 
the best developments of subsequent generations. They had 
determined that Lutherans in America should become 
American in language and democratic in polity. They had 
begun that vigorous conservation of Lutheran forces through 
organization and missionary propaganda that was to preserve 
our ecclesiastical identity and constitute Lutherans always 
a potent and vital element in American Christianity. They 
had started the important policy of having a native min- 
istry thoroughly trained. They had begun the fruitful quest 
for an adequate liturgy, one that would express the evan- 
gelical piety and the historic liturgical heritage of Lutherans 
the world over. They had emerged from doctrinal indif- 
ference, had set themselves in vigorous opposition to im- 
ported rationalism, and had begun that confessional develop- 
ment that proved to be such an important characteristic of 
the next half century. At the birth of the Republic they had 
helped to keep the church separate from the state. So also 
in the youth of the Republic they helped to bind Christianity 
to the nation. That was their great American Mission, and 
of its fruits Lutherans in America today are partakers. 

On a different scale and in a different way the Lutherans 
of our day have an American Mission to carry out. Its out- 
lines are planned by the Board of American Missions. Will 
our descendants a century hence estimate our foresight and 
faithfulness as we estimate the foresight and faithfulness of 
our fathers who labored a century ago? Will we do our part 
to keep our Christianity wedded to the nation? 


IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Japan Has Planned an Undersea Canal, which will connect 
Tokyo with Yokohama. The canal will be excavated under 
the sea from the shallows bordering the mainland. A sea- 
wall, 45,500. feet long, will be built a mile from the shore. 
The soil excavated to make the deep-water canal will be 
used to fill the shallows and extend the shore line. This 
will provide Tokyo with new land enough to make an indus- 
trial zone comparable for size with Hamburg or Rotterdam. 
The cost of the project will be more than met from the sale 
of new factory sites on the new land. This is no experiment 
for Japan. Most of the present Tokyo is built upon land 
reclaimed by similar operations. The increased acreage will 
be welcome for another reason. Japan’s census for 1935 in- 
dicates that her population has increased 4,800,000, or 7.5 
per cent, since 1931. 


Mexico Is Scaring Her Landlords. Recently a bill affect- 
ing rents was presented to her Senate, backed by the National 
Chamber of Labor. It proposes to make the assessed value of 
the property for taxation purposes the future basis of the 
property’s rental scale. The property owners are alarmed 
because they see in the project a progressive advance in the 
revolutionary government’s program to confiscate all large 
holdings eventually for distribution among the workers. The 
other side of the problem involved is presented in a petition 
by landlords to the Supreme Legislature for the establish- 
ment of an extra court, whose sole duty would be to deal 
with eviction orders for tenants who refuse to pay any rent 
whatsoever. They report that in Mexico City alone there 
are over 500 suits pending which concern tenants who can- 
not be removed because the regular courts are too over- 
burdened to handle the cases and enforce evictions. PF 


Australia Offers Apricots as the latest contribution to the 
munitions of war. Some enterprising citizen discovered that 
apricot stones contain materials that can be used to produce 
powerful explosives, and now the demand for Australian 
apricots is greater than the supply. The market, it is need- 
less to say, is overwhelmingly European and Asiatic. 


Under the Threatening Pressure of the stronger nations, 
the smaller states of southeastern Europe have drawn closer 
together. The “Little Entente”—Czechoslovakia, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia—have just abolished passport visas among 
themselves, and have formed a postal and tele-communica- 
tions union with Greece and Turkey, for which a special 
issue of stamps will appear on March 1. Bulgaria has also 
just signed a non-aggression pact with Yugoslavia. The 
nearly 50,000,000 population of the Little Entente, especially 
if they are backed by the other nations mentioned with an- 
other 28,000,000 population, present a’ barrier such as will 
discourage the aggressive ambitions of Russia, Germany and 
Italy. They offer at the same time a decisive contribution to 
the establishment of world peace, a thing so desirable and 
needed at present. 


Chairman Dickstein, of the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion, recently stated before the House that “German spies 
and consuls and representatives in this country” were using 
extraordinary pressure to convince the 19,000,000 German- 
Americans in our land that they “owe a duty to the Father- 
land.” He added that German agents were “training 20,000 
men in Nazi uniforms in this country” in the middle and 
eastern states. Mr. Dickstein is probably unduly, but nat- 
urally, influenced by his race and faith. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Germany herself has given most of the reasons for the 
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suspicion. On Christmas Eve Deputy Nazi leader, Rudolf 
Hess, sent out the fourth consecutive Christmas world-mes- 
sage “to all persons of German blood,” asking them “to be 
grateful to Hitler for his work and his sacrifices, and to God 
Who gave Hitler to Germany.” The tone of the annual mes- 
sage indicated clearly enough its use as “another occasion 
for political propaganda.” More recently, February 3, an- 
other short-wave broadcast from Berlin stated that with 
the beginning of the month a “foreign bureau” had been 
established within the German Foreign Office, through which 
all German citizens abroad would be subjected by Berlin to 
stricter surveillance; that henceforth they would be subject 


“to the laws which hitherto have been applied only to Nazi — 


party members abroad.” Granting the right of Germany to 
supervise her citizens, the cause of uneasiness lies in the 
fact that a rigid authoritarian discipline is made operative 


‘in our own and other lands, and this gives force to the sus- 


picion and charges of Dickstein and others. 


“Grandma” Britain Has Just Been Told by her pert grand- 
daughter, South Africa, through Premier J. B. M. Hertzog, 
“We have great respect for Grandma, but we no longer belong 
to her. We are no longer tied to Grandma’s apron-strings. 
We stand on a par with her.” This attitude, long latent in 
the minds of Britain’s colonies, was precipitated by the shock 
administered to the Empire through the abdication of Ed- 
ward VIII, and the causes leading to it. On the occasion of 
the passing of the bill legalizing the abdication, D. F. Malan, 
opposition leader in the South African Dominion, broached 
the right of the Dominion to secede, saying, “The British 
sovereign as King of South Africa is the only barrier which 
still stands between the two sections of the people (British 
and Dutch), and makes a complete, harmonious fusion of 
the two races impossible.” 


Copying “Catholic Action” Is the Purpose of the “Council 
of Laymen” being created by the Greater New York Fed- 
eration of Churches. Dr. R. W. Searles, the Federation’s 
secretary, says, “The Roman Catholic Church in this city is 
much more effectively organized than is the Protestant 
Church. The former makes itself heard through a depart- 
ment known as Catholic Action,” which, “here in New York, 
carries all the weight of the Cardinal back of it. . . . There 
is nothing existent that can speak for Protestantism. We can- 
not speak for the individual denominations.” It is intended 
that the laymen should “bring to the organization the wis- 
dom that they have gained in the world and interpret it in 
the light of Christ. They are to be commissioned in behalf 
of the whole church with the task of formulating plans and 
initiating action with major community problems. At the 
same time they shall refer questions of common concern 


down to individual churches for consideration and action.” 


An Amusing Addition to the Comic History of educational 
degrees has been made by the action of Mussolini’s govern- 
ment. It has authorized the Italian universities to grant post- 
mortem honorary Ph.D. degrees to students who died in the 
Ethiopian war. 


Britain Is Offering an Easter Gift to her citizens. A na- 
tionally-owned gas-mask factory will furnish respirators 
free to every man, woman and child in the cities of the 
United Kingdom by that time. That will be such a lovely 
way of celebrating Easter! In France the General Council 
of the Department of the Seine unanimously appropriated 
10,000,000 francs to provide gas-masks for the civil popula- 
tion of Paris. Those in the lowest tax brackets will receive 
theirs free; others will be charged a yearly fee for the cost 
of the mask and its upkeep. Rumania is not so generous. 
She has ordered all workers to purchase gas-masks. Evi- 
dently Europe expects to be gassed, and that, after all the 
nations had solemnly signed an agreement to outlaw gas! 
They can’t even believe themselves. ' 
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EBISU AND OTHER SHRINES 


Mrs. C. K. Lippard in Japan Detours to Dodge 
Crowds at Shrine: We Read Her Thoughts 


ON A RECENT SuNDAY your Osaka missionaries were 
warned by Christian friends not to take the regular route 
to the preaching place, because the crowds would be so great 
as to impede traffic and make it impossible to walk through 
the stations. 

“But what is all the excitement? New Year’s is over. Why 
the crowds?” we asked. 

“The usual temple festival at the Ebisu shrine,” was the 
answer. “On that day the yearly offerings for that shrine 
are received, the usual merits for the year are given out. 
The crowds are simply terrible.” 

Late on the afternoon mentioned we did have occasion to 
take that street car line. We were told the worst of the 
stampede was over. But the crowds were still of fearful pro- 
portions, along the tracks, at the stations, and in every lane 
leading to or from the temple. And as every believer who 
had made a contribution had been presented with a branch 
of living green bamboo, much as our Catholic Christians 
carry palms away from service on Palm Sunday, the throng 
presented a real picture of trees walking. 

We had often passed this ordinary looking little shrine. 
It did not seem a place of any special importance. We know 
that there were many, many like it in this great city, as in 
all cities of Japan where business is thriving, for the god 
of wealth is Ebisu, and this was his shrine. So we were 
brought to realize anew that throughout this up-to-date and 
intelligent country with its modern cities, the gods of the 
superstitious past still predominate, still persist, still draw 
millions to their feet. The shrines may be old, small and 
obscure, but they are the places sought out and visited at 
least once a year by the masses. 


Masses Still Shrine-worshipers 


This recent experience, though an ordinary one here in 
Japan, brought to our minds the many times in recent maga- 
zines and newspapers that we have seen the statement, “The 
Ethnic Religions are dead.” The words, “The dying religions 
of the East,” appeared in a good periodical of only last 
month’s vintage. We wonder if such statements have any- 
thing to do with the lax and careless attitude toward foreign 
missions that is met in so many of our Christian churches 
today. In one way of course we consider, and always have 
considered, these religions dead. There is -no Living Saviour, 
no resurrected Lord to give them life. Their ceremonies to 
us seem pitifully lifeless. Even their funeral flowers are 
artificial and seem to us to lack the freshness of hope. But 
in the hearts of the millions of people of the Orient they 
are by no means dead. Students, scholars and westernized 
men may scoff, but the masses of the people of the East 
still know and believe in the worship of only such as these. 
There are more pagans in Japan today than in the year that 
the first Christian missionary arrived. The birth rate is far 
greater than the rate at which the Japanese people are 
Christianized. 

Because of the statements that disturbd us so recently, 
we decided to make a trip between Osaka and Kobe the 
other day, to see what visible signs of the pagan faiths we 
could find as we sped along. Kobe, at one end of our short 
journey, is undoubtedly the most westernized city in Japan. 
Into it every day pours the shipping of all the world. Not 
a day passes without bringing at least one ship from which 
fair-faced tourists from what we call Christian lands throng 
the gay streets and shops praising shrilly the beauties of 
Japan. Many of these American and European travelers 
are taken to temples and shrines. But they seldom inquire 
to what gods or what religion they belong. They are all a 
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part of the quaintness and artistry of the East. Between 
Osaka and Kobe are some of the largest and most modern 
of the factories of the Empire. Osaka is the great industrial 
center, a city which is called the Chicago of the Orient. The 
people of this district are more westernized, more in touch 
with the outside world than Tokyo itself, for it, the Imperial 
city, glories in its nationalism. It was then, in the most mod- 
ern part of Japan, and that in which Christianity has had 
its institutions longest, that we saw what we shall relate. 
And the interior of Japan is said still to be from fifty to a 
hundred years behind these great cities. 


Idols in Business Places 


In the yards or gardens of three-fourths of the big fac- 
tories visible from the line on which we rode were shrines to 
the god of wealth, images of other gods (our Bible still calls 
them idols), or torii, the red gates that indicate a road for 
the gods. In four out of five public schools within seeing 
distance, shrines to the Emperor’s picture were built solidly 
of stone in the school yards. On two school roofs were red 
‘torii.’” We could not see what else. Seven hillside shrines 
were to be seen. Two large and beautiful temples with shade 
trees and rest houses for pilgrims were near the tracks. 
Three bands of pilgrims were seen toiling up the hills to 
unseen mountain shrines. The department store at the end 
of the line had a shrine on its roof garden. (We know of 
only one large department store firm in Japan that does not 
have one.) 

None of these things was mere ornament. All were well 
kept and in use. They represent the faith and loyalty and 
yearning toward God of thousands of hungry hearts who 
as yet have found nothing else. Is this, then, a day to deplete 
forces and cut budgets and rest on our laurels? This spread- 
ing of His Word to the ends of the earth is a task that will 
never be finished. If all the ethnic worship in even small 
Japan is to be replaced by Christian praise, if all these 
shrines and temples are to be built into churches of Christ, 
it means we must give our children and our grandchildren 
to the task and never feel that we have given enough. 

From the fast moving car on which we sped to Kobe we 
are glad to say we could count several Christian schools. 
Kobe College, one of the first Christian schools for girls to 
be planted on these islands (Congregational), has a won- 
derful site almost midway between these two great cities, 
on a hillside. Kansai University (Methodist), one of the 
largest Christian schools in the empire, is also on a com- 
pelling site nearby. Canadian Academy, the school where 
most of the missionary children are educated, and of which 
we already have two graduates back in the field in our own 
mission, is nearer Kobe. A large and beautiful Catholic in- 
stitution with a conspicuous image graces the side of one 
hill. So Christ is not without His witnesses, even in this 
land of hurrying people, who count a god of luck, or wealth, 
among their most popular deities. At New Year’s their 
temples are thronged, but at Christmas the Light of the 
World is seen in small and humble measure, but we are 
glad to say, in many places throughout this needy land. 


In Russi according to The Church Advocate, Harrisburg, 
Pa., children are advised to call for police aid if and when 
their parents undertake to force them to go to church. It 
is generally believed that few appeals to the bluecoats would 
be made in this country, if a law was passed here such as 
is found in Russia. 


To Stanley Jones, of the National Preaching Mission and 
of the Methodist work in India, is credited a paraphrase of 
Lincoln’s famous sentence, “America cannot exist half slave 
and half free.” Dr. Jones says, “America cannot exist half 
stuffed and half starved.” 
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FROM HUMBLE BEGINNINGS 


Raymond Etan Hears Stories of “First Places of Worship” Where Lutheran 


Congregations Were Started 


THE wiFE laid down the paper in which she had been 
reading about Henry Ford’s interest in relics, Mary’s little 
lamb’s schoolhouse among them, and said, “Raymond, next 
summer we are going to hunt up spots in America where 
happenings began. We will start with my home town and 
the house where I was born.” The tone of voice was not 
commanding. Also it was not pleading. It was just declara- 
tive. It indicated motion passed, meeting adjourned, all over 
but the planning. It was this planning that led Mr. Etan 
forth on a conversational detour and gave him the facts 
later given space in this article. It began, naturally, with 
inquiries he made about the home town. He soon learned 
that the building in which his wife first saw sunshine by day 
and the rays of a coal oil lamp by night had long since been 
replaced by a more impressive structure, of which the only 
parts original to her birth were the foundations inclosing the 
cellar; and these had been enlarged. 

Further investigations made evident the fact that few of 
the old home structures had survived the first fifty years of 
the town’s existence. Growth and general progress had 
brought replacements and additions so that only neglected 
areas continued unchanged. A half century may mean little 
or nothing in sections of Europe where generations after 
generations have occupied rows of stout-built houses and 
tenements. Even in some American villages the same nar- 
row roads laid out in Muhlenberg’s days are lined with the 
same dwellings that he rode past on horseback in the eigh- 
teenth century. But west of the Appalachian Mountains it 
is different. 

“At least we can visit the church where we were con- 
firmed,” said Mrs. Etan. “Surely it will remain.” They found 
it with little difficulty,—the same plain, red brick structure’ 
of their youth. But alas, for fond memories, the place was 
now a filling station for automobiles. It seemed a shame that 
a spot hallowed by sacred associations should be so com- 
mercialized. 

A More Convenient Location 


But inquiry yielded the comforting information that the 
congregation of the twentieth century had found a more 
convenient site for their house of worship and had erected 
thereon a thoroughly modern “churchly” building. It con- 
tained the essentials of Lutheran worship in its main audi- 
torium and also provisions for the social and educational 
activities of the members and neighbors. The improvements 
in the people’s homes were reflected in the arrangements 
for their church life. 

Truth compelled the Etans to confess to disappointment, 
although the congregation to which they belonged was very 
well furnished. It was while the sensation of change was 
fresh in Raymond’s mind that he came across a Lutheran 
clergyman to whom he related the experience. The result- 
ant conversation took the form of personal reminiscence. 
Pastor B— was for twenty-five years Superintendent of Mis- 
sions for a large synod, and knew by personal contacts more 
than a score of places in which congregations with very 
humble birthplaces had progressed into possession of richly 
furnished “temples of praise.” 

“You and Mrs. Etan were rather fortunate in the begin- 
nings of the church of your youth if it started in a brick 
building,” said Supt. B. “One of the very active Lutheran 
congregations in my synod held its first services in a large 
room over what had prior to the passage of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act been a saloon. The room 
itself was used by a club. The prohibition amendment made 
the place available for Sunday meetings, and by the time 


the liquor interests regained the right to resume saloons, 
the congregation was numerous enough to purchase a lot 
and erect a modest chapel upon it. The handicap of their 
start has been overcome.” 

In another section of the same city there is now a flourish- 
ing church that began in a bank building, which of course 
was out of business when it was rented by Mission Super- 
intendent B. “It was not planned for worship in its original 
form,” said the superintendent. “The vault was in far too 
prominent a place; it obstructed the worshipers’ view of the 
altar.” After it was purchased, this vault was removed, an 
apse added for the altar, and the building was thus con- 
verted more truly to spiritual functions. 


Two Bargain Buildings 


And speaking of conversions of a material sort, this same 
superintendent, commenting on his difficulties in housing 
newly formed congregations in a suburban community, told 
Mr. Etan how he had solved two other problems. “There 
had been an elaborate sesqui-centennial celebration in the 
nearby metropolis, and one structure provided for its vis- 
itors was a chapel. It was of no value to its builders when 
the exposition closed and a building provided for housing 
a Red Cross unit was equally useless. The two buildings 
were just what two young churches could use as their first 
homes. They were taken down, shipped some twenty-five 
miles across a river and re-erected. Some fine sermons have 
been delivered in both of them during the past decade and 
sincere prayers have been offered within their walls. Of 
course they will eventually be superseded with structures 
designed by the congregations using them. 


By this time Raymond Etan became interested on his own 
account. “Why collect stamps when collections of stories 
relative to church beginnings are so much more fascinating,” 
he said to himself, and by way of a start he examined the 
early history of the congregation of which he is a member. 
He found that it dated its birthday just one year less than 
half a century ago and that the first meetings occurred in a 
room over a butcher shop. “There were not so many of us 
in 1888,” a charter member told him; “the room held us until 
1890, when we began using a stone chapel. It was a great day 
for us when we left the second floor for a church of our own, 
even though it still lacked essential furnishing.” He chuckled. 
“There were not enough pews, and one of our most prom- 
inent citizens sat on a plank laid across two nail kegs.” And 
how proud they were of their little chapel! To this day the 
few pioneers speak proudly of what was done “when we 
were a mission.” 


Different in Sweden 


To a person who is accustomed to the “folk church” tra- 
ditions that prescribe the policies of the Lutheran churches 
in Europe, the “home mission” activities on the Western 
Continent are strange. One of Raymond Etan’s friends is 
by birth a Swede. He is a carpenter by trade and, in the 
early days of the church, his pastor depended on him to 
advise concerning the property. He gave hours of time to 
repairs and odd jobs in his line. It was interesting to a born 
and bred American to hear Mr. Benson compare Lutheran 
lay activities in Sweden and in the United States. “No, I 
never served on the property committee in Stockholm,” he 
would say. “And we never built little chapels like the one 
I have helped erect and maintain here. In Stockholm every 
time the population increases by 20,000, the government, 
through the bishop and the proper cabinet department, has 
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a site selected and a church constructed. The common folk 
would never even think of meeting, planning and working 
for a new church as we do here.” 

“What do you think of this American idea?” Raymond 
once inquired of Mr. Benson. “TI like it,” he replied, “and 
so do Mrs. Benson and the children. We feel like real own- 
ers and builders of our place of prayer. Only you have an 
awful lot of churches here in America. Some of them seem 
to a Lutheran from Europe to be unnecessary. Why,” he 
continued with a measure of indignation, “in one of your 
cities I saw three Lutheran churches on three corners of 
the intersection of two main streets. And, for that matter, 
they planted a Lutheran church just five blocks from ours. 
That is more than a waste of money: it is competition; altar 
against altar and pulpit against pulpit. How, Mr. Etan, do 
you justify that?” 

Said Mr. Etan in a later conversation in which the question 
of Mr. Benson’s had figured, “I hedged in my reply to Ben- 
son. I told him that the divisions amongst Lutherans in the 
United States were required by the linguistic origins of the 
people and differences of temperament relative to liturgies 
and social connections. It was not the whole truth. I did not 
let him glimpse rivalries among missionary superintendents, 
inherited prejudices and the unwillingness of trusted leaders 
to subordinate the past and go into conferences about pres- 
ent and future responsibilities. I was proud to say that the 
formation of the United Lutheran Church in 1918 had put 
an end to many rivalries, and I expressed the hope that 
Lutheranism would somehow become more consecrated to 
the Master’s real service.” 


IS THAT SOP 
A Friend and P. J. H. 


I was sirtinc back comfortably in my swivel chair, when 
Henry dropped in, unannounced as usual. 

“Well, caught you at it again,” he laughed. “Nothing to do 
but sit around and dream. Wish I had a job like that.” 

“Oh, I just finished reading the report on our Board’s 
1936 Survey. It set me thinking.” I handed him the twenty- 
six-page, neatly mimeographed document. “It gives you a 
rather interesting picture of the work in our parishes, par- 
ticularly of the educational work,” I continued. “And there 
is certainly lots to think about.” 

“Ah, these surveys don’t amount to much in my judg- 
ment,’ he snapped. “I suppose you got replies from about 
one out of every ten pastors—the best of them, of course— 
and then drew some hasty conclusions from looking them 
over a bit.” Henry is like that. 

“Is that so?” I cut in. “It may surprise you to know that 
about one-half of all the churches in the United Lutheran 
Church responded, and most of them made a mighty good 
job of their reports. We got reports from every section of 
the country, from city churches and rural ones, from large 
churches and small ones. Every item in every report was 
tabulated carefully—hundreds of thousands of accurate tab- 
ulations. And then the findings were checked against syn- 
odical reports, and United Lutheran Church in America 
reports, and what not. We may not be one hundred per cent 
perfect, but we’re not many miles from it.” 

“All right, all right; ’ll take your word for it. I guess you 
found things pretty discouraging out there in the field. The 
church isn’t getting anywhere, is it? Standing still rapidly, 
if you ask me.” Henry is like that, too. 

“I’m not so sure about that,” I replied. “Look at a few of 
those facts under General Information. Do you notice that 
our church has increased its baptized and its confirmed 
membership over forty per cent since its formation in 1918? 
And then take the next item, which is even more encourag- 
ing; our communicant roll has gone up over fifty-five per 
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cent. A little token of deepening spitituality, wouldn’t you 
say? Certainly these figures are nothing to be disheartened 
by.” 

“Yes, but look at this. It says here that during this past 
year it took fifty-five members to win one new member. 
Fifty-five working a whole year to get one! That’s nothing 
to be proud of, is it?” 

“Not exactly an indication of apostolic zeal, I grant you. 
But we’re at least doing something; and one of these days 
we're going to wake up. There are signs of it on the horizon. 
Take, for example, those items on publicity, radio preaching, 
and the like.” 

“T was just looking at them,” remarked my visitor. “Two- 
thirds of our congregations are apparently making use of 
the newspapers to reach the general public. Over a third 
have their own parish bulletins. And one out of every twenty 
congregations is broadcasting its services. That’s a surprise! 
I didn’t think there were that many.” 

“Don’t you think these are indications of a coming ad- 
vance?” I queried. “Of course, they’re mechanical things, 
and we haven’t quite learned how to use them most ef- 
fectively for real spiritual development. I realize, as you 
do, that we shall have to study how to make these mechan- 
ical helps powerful instruments of evangelism, witness- 
bearing, education, and genuine spiritual appeal. But our 
congregations are using them, and that in itself is encour- 
aging.” 

“On the other hand, how about our home mission work? 
That’s been going backwards, hasn’t it? And all these other 
things won’t amount to much unless we keep planting mis- 
sions in new fields.” 

“T don’t know about whether we are going forward or 
backward; that is, I don’t have the statistics. But this may 
interest you: Practically one out of every eight churches in 
the United Lutheran Church is a mission congregation at 
this very moment—yes, I mean home mission congregation.” 

‘Ts that so?” said Henry, showing no little surprise. “One 
out of about every eight! That’s a startling figure. Maybe 
we’re not altogether dead after all.” 

There was a lengthy pause; Henry seemed to be picturing 
to himself this mission situation. I interrupted his thought. 

“And maybe you don’t know it, but it’s true—our missions 
are more strategically located, better equipped, and, I think, 
better manned than they used to be. But that’s not in the 
survey report; I just happen to know it.” 

“Looks a little brighter than I thought,” mused Henry. 
“Kind o’ gives a fellow a boost to keep on going.” 

“Yes, I think it does. But there are some shadows, of 
course—and a few of them are pretty long and dark.” 

“Some other time for them, P. J.; I’d like to keep the pic- 
ture bright for a little bit anway; and, besides, you’ve work 
to do.” 

There was a little twinkle in his eye. I didn’t like it. 


METHODIST TO LUTHERAN 


Says THE Christian Advocate, Methodist, in an article 
headed “A Century of Progress”: 


“One hundred years ago (May, 1836), Pastor Fliedner, a hum- 
ble Lutheran preacher at Kaiserswerth, Germany, re-established 
the order of deaconesses. Out of this small beginning the dea- 
coness movement spread to almost every known land. When 
Florence Nightingale determined to be a nurse, the only school 
which challenged her was this Deaconess Hospital at Kaisers- 
werth, where she took her training. 

“Profiting by the example of the Lutheran Church, the Meth- 
odists in Germany first adopted the deaconess relationship for 
women workers in the Methodist Episcopal Church. The present 
extensive institutional program operated by the deaconesses in 
Germany and the Scandinavian countries speaks for the wisdom 
of the decision the Germans made.” 
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“THE SECRET PLACE” 


By THE Rev. GeorGE S. Bowers, Baltimore, Md. 


THE PULPIT of St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 
located in the city of Morriston became vacant October 3, 
1930, by the death of its revered pastor, the Rev. Paul Stork. 
For twenty years this pious man had given the full measure 
of his varied abilities to the pastoral requirements of this 
congregation. Thoroughly conscientious and wisely zealous 
in all matters appertaining to his office, it was quite natural 
the church should attain an unusual efficiency and become a 
conspicuous exponent of applied Christianity in its com- 
munity. That a leadership so devoted and so judicious would 
be sorely missed was inevitable, and the membership almost 
without exception deeply mourned the severance of a tie 
so intimate and so benign. But since the decrees of death 
are unalterable, wisdom suggested that the present be calmly 
faced, the work taken up where it was laid down and cour- 
ageously and aggressively prosecuted. 

Naturally now the foremost question with the congrega- 
tion was to find a worthy successor to him whom the Head 
of the Church had removed to heavenly spheres of service. 
There was no occasion for an extended vacancy. Such would 
be injurious. The congregation was entirely harmonious. 
Already situations were developing demanding the offices of 
a pastor. Plans previously formulated contemplating the 
expansion of the church’s usefulness awaited execution. The 
present and the future apparently were big with oppor- 
tunity for the church. 

Upon the church council was imposed the duty of finding 
a suitable successor to Pastor Stork and of presenting his 
name to the congregation for consideration. This body was 
composed of twelve men intelligently acquainted with and 
ardently devoted to the interests of the church. Perfectly 
understanding the. responsibility laid upon them, these men 
met to confer and to devise a mode of procedure in the 
execution of their high trust. 


A Man of Prayer 


Among them was an elder, John Schwartz by name, held 
in the highest esteem by all his associates, both because 
of the excellence of his character, and because of his un- 
flagging loyalty to the church’s welfare. After a very 
thoughtful survey of the situation confronting them, John 
Schwartz laid before his brethren the following proposal: 
“I propose that beginning with tomorrow each one of us 
obey to the letter this injunction of our Lord: ‘But thou, when 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut 
thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret; and thy 
Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee openly’; and 
that this obedience continue for a week, the chief constrain- 
ing petition of our prayers always being for the guidance of 
God in the discovery of the desired pastor; that during this 
week each keep his mind closed to the inevitable currents 
of human opinion and suggestion that, will arise, but open 
to those influences and impressions engendered by the Holy 
Spirit for our enlightenment and direction. 

“T propose further that, when we meet again at the end of 
the week before any exchange of experiences is had, a ballot 
be taken in which each one of us shall vote the name of the 
man to whom the Spirit has directed him through prayer.” 

This proposal, though novel in its several features, was 
unanimously approved and later carried out to the letter. 
Their week of cloistered prayer passed, and the council con- 
vened on the appointed day and according to agreement 
cast its ballot. If the proposal of Mr. Schwartz was thought 
unique the result therefrom far exceeded it in the surprise 
it created. This result could not be accounted for on the 
ground of mere coincidence. Assuredly it was not brought 
about by collusion. How did it happen that every ballot cast 


bore the same name, that of the Rev. David Sprecher? — 
There could be but one answer. It was the work of the Holy - 


Spirit, guiding to a beneficent spiritual objective, sincerely 


longed and prayed for, the thoughts of men surrendered to 
His will. It was the reward promised and unmistakably re- 
vealed to those entering into their closets to pray to their 
Father on a subject of supreme importance to themselves 
and those for whom they were acting. These twelve men 
had been dwelling in “the secret place of the Most High; 
hence they abode under the shadow of the Almighty.” 

Since God had so remarkably and so positively revealed 
His will to them, they took immediate steps to place the 
name of the Rev. Mr. Sprecher before the congregation, at 
the same time stating their method and experience in his 
selection. 


Unanimously Called 


It would have been passing strange indeed if there had 
been no manifestation of a desire to hear Mr. Sprecher 
preach before being called, but when John Schwartz, the 
beloved elder, arose and explained in detail the prayer com- 
pact of the council and the clear leading of God in its out- 
come, all personal preferences were at once laid aside and 
a unanimous vote was cast in accordance with what was 
accepted to be the will of God expressed through His ser- 
vants, the twelve councilmen. The unanimity of the con- 
gregation was now securely established. All were of one 
mind and of one heart in the supremely important matter 
of the selection of a pastor. 

In due time a call was forwarded to the Rev. Mr. Sprecher. 
After a careful perusal of the same, Mr. Sprecher decided 
upon his course. He would courteously acknowledge its 
receipt and at the same time request two weeks’ time for 
consideration and prayer. 

Prayer with Pastor Sprecher was a vital function of re- 
ligion. It was infinitely more than an adroit balancing of 
what he had over against what he might get to see, which 
would be the more remunerative and advantageous. His 
two weeks were not to be spent in an astute playing-up to 
St. John’s Church for a larger salary than that stipulated 
in the call. Prayer with him was not a mental legerdemain 
of self-deception through a consultation of personal tastes 
and extolling of social positions and the like. It was a 
straightforward, whole-hearted acceptance of the privilege 
his Lord opened to him for communion and inquiry as to His 
will in his life and as to his course of duty when once His 
will was revealed. Perseveringly and confidently, there- 
fore, each day for two weeks he sought “the secret place,” 
so necessary, so vivifying, so blessed, to his soul. 

The weeks passed and Mr. Sprecher had his answer. The 
Spirit of God led him to a definite decision. During a period 
of ten years he had faithfully wrought for God in his pres- 
ent pastorate. He had greatly endeared himself to all the 
members of his church. It would be hard to sever ties so 
strongly and tenderly knit, yet he must obey the plainly 
revealed will of God. His decision goes forward that in 
obedience to the guidance of God he will become the pastor 
of St. John’s on the conditions set forth in the call and that 
they might expect him to assume pastoral care on the first 
of January, 1921. 

St. John’s congregation is made very happy by this letter, 
and steps are at once taken to give to their new pastor a 
reception entirely befitting his worth and their position. The 
first day of January brings the new pastor to his new work. 
The meeting is a very cordial one to both parties. In the 
course of a few days Pastor Sprecher and his family are 
comfortably settled in the parsonage and the pastor turns 
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his attention to his new sphere of ministerial duty and 
opportunity. 

Weeks pass by and the union formed by the direction of 
God receives each day more and more His sanction. .Both 
pastor and people have repeated assurances of the fact that 
their relation is divinely inspired and approved. Happy 
indeed that pastor and that people who are in such a position. 

February enters and is well nigh spent when Ash Wednes- 
day appears on the calendar. Lenten services have been 
scheduled according to the usage of the church. If the Ash 
Wednesday service may be accepted as a criterion, God has 
some good things in store for St. John’s Church ere Easter 
passes. 

One evening early in Lent the council came to the pastor 
and requested that he hold meetings at night throughout the 
week immediately preceding Holy Week with the object of 
winning the unsaved to Christ. In support of their request, 
they said they believed the conditions among them would 
justify the holding of such a series of special meetings. The 
pastor thanked the members of his council for their thought- 
ful interest in the church’s welfare and promised to take 
their request under consideration and give them an answer 
in a short time. The request was important, too important 
to be replied to without prayer. Therefore Pastor Sprecher, 
when he went into “the secret place,” laid it before the Lord 
and awaited His guidance. 

A few days later, true to his word, he called his council 
and informed them he had decided to accede to their request 
and hold the week of special meetings provided they would 
promise him that on each day of that week each one of them 
would faithfully unite with him in making use of “the secret 
place,’ praying for the meetings and particularly for some 
unsaved person or persons. This condition was agreed to and 
the week of special meetings was formally announced and 
the congregation’s prayerful co-operation sought.- The pas- 
tor stated what he and the council were pledged to do and 
invited all to join them. 


Persuasive Meetings 

The special meetings are to begin with the evening serv- 
ice on Passion Sunday. This service the pastor feels sure 
will be largely attended by the class of persons whom he 
kopes to reach through the preaching of the Word of God. 
What portion of the Word shall he select to expound and 
apply upon this critical evening? He must ask his Father 
in heaven about it, and the fitting place is his closet. He 
resorts thither. For several days an hour is spent apart with 
God in prayer and meditation. The Spirit guides the pas- 
tor’s thought to the declaration of Christ found in John 
3: 16: “For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” 

Illuminated and empowered by the Spirit, this passage, 
which Luther calls “The Little Gospel,” was comprehended 
and illustrated in the preacher’s own thought and life. But 
the spirit was needed for the presentation of so comprehen- 
sive a truth, and again His help was sought in “the secret 
place” and His reward granted openly in the pulpit.. For 
the sermon was one of great power, not because of any ex- 
traordinary eloquence of delivery or rhetorical excellence 
of style or novelty of arrangement but from the simple fact 
that it was the truth of God preached by man Spirit-filled, 
profoundly in earnest in the one thing God gave him to do. 
Day after day “the secret place” was sought and day after 
day strength and wisdom for the preaching and the personal 
solicitations were meted. : 

Texts came freely now, the difficulty being to select them 
in such a cumulative sequence as to produce an effect over- 
whelmingly powerful and convincing. The congregations 
were large and the interest all that could be desired. The 
pastor, and many of his members, and particularly those of 
the council, entertained the distinct impression that the Holy 
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Spirit was present working in and with them. This greatly 
stimulated the pastor. Accordingly on Wednesday evening 
he chose as his text the words of Zechariah 4: 6: “Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord of 
hosts.” To the great gratification of his heart as many as 
eight persons came forward at the close of the service, con- 
fessed their sins and pledged their present and future to 
Christ. 

We must pass over the other evenings of the week and 
come to Palm Sunday evening. At this time the final service 
of the series with the dominant evangelistic note is to be 
held. It is to be the climatic service. It may be the last call 
for some soul or souls. The opportunity is overpowering. 
The pastor felt the weight of the responsibility that rested 
upon him. He was sensible of his utter inadequacy. But 
there was his restful, satisfying “secret place,” his Christ- 
opened holy of holies into which he could go and into which 
he did go. What utterance of his Lord could be more fitting 
for this supreme hour than that found in his own transcen- 
dent teaching? “For what shall it profit a man, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? Or what shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul?” The text suggested 
a simple, though infinite problem, in profit and loss. To sum 
up on the soul’s side and then on the world’s and draw a 
balance would be all that the preacher would have to do, 
for the Spirit would impart the desired conviction. And, 
it was even so. 

That was a memorable night in the soul-saving experience 
of St. John’s Church. More than a dozen persons of varying 
ages came forward at the close of the service and confessed 
their faith in the Lamb of God. On Wednesday night of 
Holy Week all these and many others were received into 
the fellowship of the church, and on Thursday night joined 
with the congregation in the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per and in all other privileges of the week and of Easter. 

After Easter the pastor formed them into a class and reg- 
ularly and prayerfully instructed them in the doctrines of 
God and His Kingdom as set forth in Luther’s Small 
Catechism. 


LET’S GO TO CHURCH! 
(Concluded from page 4) 


I love Thy Zion, Lord, 
The house of Thine abode, 
The Church our blest Redeemer saved 
With His own precious Blood. 
(Read and sing the whole hymn, 199.) 


What is the effect of going to the house of the Lord? If 
we really go there, we shall learn to have a greater and 
clearer conception of the church of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
It is the body of the Lord Christ. Just as He first came in 
the body born of the Virgin Mary, so He is now coming in 
the body of the church to establish His Kingdom. 

What is the effect of our going to the house of the Lord? 
We will lead many to go up also to His house and ours. We 
will go out from the house of the Lord seeking the lost, and 
search for them until we find them, and bring them home 
on our shoulders rejoicing. 

We cannot finish this sermon here. Complete it in your 
life, in your community, in your church—in the church of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Come, let’s go to church: “Zion, City of Our God.” 


“Through the night of doubt and sorrow 
Onward goes the pilgrim band, 
Singing songs of expectation, 
Marching to the promised land. 
Clear before us through the darkness 
Gleams and burns the guiding light; 
Brother clasps the hand of brother, 
Stepping fearless through the night.” 
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REMARKS ON REMARKABLE TEXTS 
By Prof. John W. Horine, Columbia, S. C. 
N. B. Use your Bible as you read. 


HOSEA 


THE PROPHETS from Hosea to Malachi are called the “Minor 
Prophets.” They are twelve in number, and in the Hebrew 
Bible they form one book. They scarcely equal in volume 
Jeremiah or Ezekiel. It was the Latin Church which named 
them “Minor Prophets” because of their lesser bulk, not be- 
cause of their lesser worth. They are “minor” not in value 
but in volume. They are not arranged in the order of time. 
They range over the whole field of prophetic activity from 
about 800 to 450 B. C. Amos (760 B. C.) and Hosea (750 
B. C.) were the earliest writing prophets—they were prior 
to any “major” prophet. The rest of the minor prophets 
cover the remaining portion of Hebrew history. Hosea 
would stand after Amos in the order of time. His book is 
placed first because it is the largest and richest in content; 
for much the same reason that Romans is put first in the 
Pauline Epistles. 


Hosea means “Salvation.” He was the son of the unknown 
Beeri (“My well”) and was called to the prophetic office 
while still a young man—as are most Christian ministers to- 
day. He alone was a native son of the northern kingdom 
to which he prophesied—a kind of “home missionary.” All 
the other prophets were natives of Judah. Later on Galilee 
was to be in the area of the northern kingdom. It looks like 
compensation to remember that all the apostles were Gali- 
leans—all except Judas. Hosea was prophesying in Israel 
while Isaiah was prophesying in Judah (Hos. 1: 1; Isa. 1: 1). 
His mission was to check, if possible, the growing corrup- 
tion in morals and religion (worship of the Baals), and the 
national quest for security by alliance with Assyria or Egypt; 
moreover it was to arouse the nation to repentance in order 
to ward off impending catastrophe. His efforts failed; Israel 
was carried captive to Assyria in 722 B. C. 


” 


Conjugal Relation the Symbol 


The book of Hosea is both tragic and pathetic: it is the 
record of his acted prophecy. It falls into two sections, chap- 
ters 1-3 and chapters 4-14. The first section is narrative and 
is mostly prose. It is an allegorical prophecy in which God’s 
relation to Israel (that of husband to wife) is symbolized. 
Hosea is told to marry a woman, Gomer by name (1: 3), who 
proves to be a faithless wife, notwithstanding his many ef- 
forts to reclaim her. She bears to him a son, Jezreel (“God 
sows’), and then she bears two daughters, called by Hosea, 
at the bidding of Jehovah (1: 6-9) Lo-ruhamah (“No- 
mercy”) and Lo-ammi (“Not-my-people”). Then Gomer 
deserts her husband for her lovers (the nation deserted 
Jehovah for the Baals); but Hosea still so loves Gomer, 
degraded though she is, that he redeems her at the price 
of a slave (3: 2) and puts her on probation, keeping her not 
as a wife but as a ward, still loved and protected in spite 
of her iniquities (3: 3, 4). Thus Hosea’s domestic tragedy 
is a picture of Israel’s religious and national tragedy. “In 
Gomer’s unfaithfulness to him he saw a parable of Israel’s 
unfaithfulness to God; in his own love and tenderness he 
saw the reflection of God’s love to Israel; and in his own 
forgiveness and continued efforts for his wife’s salvation, 
he saw a parallel to God’s lovingkindness and tender mercy 
towards the faithless nation. It is the pity and compassion, 
the longsuffering of God which are set forth in these open- 
ing chapters of Hosea.” Hence Hosea has been called “the 
Jeremiah of Israel,” “the St. John of the Old Testament.” 
Read these first three chapters in the light of the foregoing 
remarks, and observe that the God of the Old Testament is 
not only, as is commonly supposed, a God of justice and 
wrath, but also a loving and forgiving God—the same God 
as the God and Father of the New Testament. 
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The second section (chapters 4-14) gives a picture of the 
times. Anarchy prevails, immorality and idolatry are rife. 
All classes of society are demoralized. Even the priests take 
pleasure in the sins of the people because the sins increase 
the number of sacrifices and so add to the priestly revenue. 
Conditions are deplorable; to God and His prophet they are 
intolerable. Hosea hotly denounces the religious degrada- 
tion and social corruption of the times and pleads with the 
people to repent and return to the Lord their God. The sins 
of Israel are mainly three: the worship of the Baalim and 
their images, the wickedness of the apostate kings and 
princes, the lack of trust in God and seeking of alliance with 
such pagan powers as Assyria and Egypt. “To the nation 
thus in decay the prophet proclaims a message of certain 
disaster unless they truly repent. As they learned of God 
in the wilderness of the Exodus, so a fresh discipline awaited 
them in the discipline of the Exile. Their only hope of 
avoiding extinction lay in a real national repentance. If 
enly they make it, then the God Whose. love they had out- 
raged and Whose faithfulness they had flaunted, would wel- 
come them back like the Prodigal Son, to the bosom of the 
Father’s love.” 


Hosea 4:5. “Thy mother” is the nation. The prophet’s use 
of the most loving of human relations indicates the extent of 
the nation’s demoralization. 


Hosea 4: 8. “They feed on the sin of my people,” that is, 
on their sin and their offerings for sin. They profit by the 
people’s sins, receiving a larger supply of sacrificial meat. 
Moffatt renders: “They batten on my people’s sins” (I Sam. 
2: 12-17). This iniquity had a long later parallel in the sale 
of “Indulgences,” which led the prophet Luther to begin 
the work of reform. — 


Hosea 4:9. “Like people, like priest”: priests shall fare 
like people; both shall be punished alike (Isa. 24: 2). 


Hosea 4:11. Moffatt has: “Liquor and lust deprive them 
of their wits.” True today. 


Hosea 6:6. “For I desire goodness, and not sacrifice, and 
the knowledge of God more than burnt-offerings.” This is a 
famous passage, “one of the greatest words in the Old Testa- 
ment.” Jesus quoted it (in part) in Matt. 9: 13; 12: 7. Cere- 
monial religion is here set aside; the words here adjust the 
mutual relation of moral obedience and ritual performance, 
and assert the superiority of the former when the two come 
into conflict. This truth is often expressed throughout the 
Old Testament, and we have met it before (I Sam. 15: 22; 
Ps. 15: 1f; 40: 6; 50: 8, 9; Isa. 1: 11f; Jer. 7: 22, 23; cf. Matt. 
22: 37f; Acts 10: 34, 35; I Cor. 10: 13). 


Hosea 7:8. “Ephraim is a cake not turned.” Ephraim, as 
the leading tribe, stands for Israel. Moffatt renders: “Eph- 
raim has become a cake unturned as it was baked.” The 
“cake” is the bread which was baked (the dough was rolled 
into thin strips) on a hot flat surface, like the lid of a stove 
or a cake on a griddle, and required to be turned if it was 
not to be raw dough on one side and burnt cinder on the 
other. Such was Ephraim or Israel: raw dough as concerned 
God and burnt to a crisp as concerned the nations. It was 
fit only to be thrown away. Individuals as well as coun- 
tries and nations may be thus one-sided and worthless (Rev. 
OwLor): 


Hosea. 8:7. “For they sow the wind, and they shall reap 
the whirlwind.” A frequent figure expressing the divine law 
of reprisal (10: 13; 12: 2; Job 4: 8; Prov. 22: 8). The harvest 
corresponds to the sowing (Gal. 6: 7, 8). Israel sows that 
which is of no real worth—mere wind, thin air; the reaping 
is worse than that; it is destruction by the whirlwind—like 
that of Rome by the Gauls, Byzantium by the Moham- 
medans, the Bourbons by the French Revolution, the 
Czarist regime by the Bolshevists. How often has history 
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repeated itself!—and it will continue to do so; for a just 
God reigns above. With Him is no respect of persons. 


Hosea 8:9. Ephraim (Israel) is “like a wild ass”’—way- 
ward and intractable—and “hath hired lovers”—by sending 
presents to foreign nations to obtain their alliance. 


Hosea 8:12. Moffatt rhymes: 
“Were I to write for him my laws, 
he would but think them foreigners’ saws.” 


Hosea 9:4. There shall be no offering of sacrifice in the 
land of captivity; their bread would be for themselves only, 
for the satisfaction of their appetite; none of it consecrated 
as an offering to God. “They had eaten the sacrifices for 
their own appetite, forgetting Jehovah; now they would not 
be allowed to eat for anything else!” 


Hosea 10: 12f. The prophet now makes a call to repentance 
and amendment of life. It is a tender and touching appeal. 
If only a moral miracle can take place, Israel’s calamities 
may yet be averted and avoided. The language of verse 12 
recalls that of Jeremiah 4: 3. “Sow to yourselves in right- 
eousness—break up your fallow ground.” Do the work 
thoroughly. Do not scratch the surface and superficially 
repent. Change your lives entirely. Dig deep. Go down to 
the depths of your hearts; send the plowshare down into 
the virgin soil, unbroken and hard, from which as yet there 
is no fruit of righteousness. Let there be new soil, a new 
heart, a new life! 


Hosea 11: 1f. For the third time (9: 10; 10: 1) the prophet 
goes back to the early history of Israel and shows how 
Jehovah’s parental love has been met by ingratitude and 
infidelity on the part of His people. This chapter, “A Song 
of the Covenant,” contains the most pathetic of Hosea’s 
prophecies, and the most beautiful. “When Israel was a 
child, then I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt.” 
St. Matthew in 2: 15 quotes this passage in order to over- 
come the prejudice which might arise in the mind of a strict 
Jew from the fact that about one year of the early infancy 
of Jesus was passed in Egypt, a polluted heathen land. Just 
as Israel’s sojourn in that land was no bar to God’s love for 
them, so could the sojourn there of Jesus be no bar to His 
Messiahship and Sonship. This Messianic meaning, if not 
present in the mind of Hosea, was present to “the Spirit of 
Christ” that moved him so to speak and write (Rev. 19: 10). 


Hosea 11:2. Dr. Robinson has traced the steps of Israel’s 
decline and downfall, according to Hosea, as follows; it was 
due to: Lack of knowledge (4: 6); Pride (5: 5); Mutability 
(6: 4); Worldliness (7: 8); Corruption (9: 9); Backsliding 
(11: 7); Idolatry (13:2). This last was the limit; the 
abandonment of God for idols sealed the doom and marked 
the end of Israel. 


Hosea 11:3. “Yet I taught Ephraim to walk; I took them 
on my arms’”—as when a nurse first teaches a child to walk, 
slipping her arms under its arm-pits, holding and guiding 
the child, pacing slowly after it, step by step. So had Jehovah 
done for Israel. So does the devout parent do for his or 
her child. 


Hosea 11:4. “I drew thee with the cords of a man.” The 
figure changes from a father’s care for his child to the mer- 
ciful man’s care for his beast. The team of patient oxen is 
toiling along the steep road, but the driver does not drive 
them with whips and pull them with rough ropes, but he 
leads them—‘“goes to the beasts’ heads and by the gentle 
touch of his hands at their mouths and by tender words of 
sympathy draws them after him in a human, loving man- 
ner” (John 6: 44; 12: 32). God ever has such kind regard 
to the needs of His people. “And I was to them as they that 
lift up the yoke on the jaws.” The reference is to draught 
animals pulling against the heavy Oriental yoke. When it 
began to chafe and gall the neck, the driver went to their 
heads and with his hands eased the yoke, moving it forward 
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to the animals’ jaws, for a period of relief. So kindly did 
Jehovah relieve and refresh His people (Micah 6: 31). Much 
more is the “yoke” of Jesus under the new dispensation 
“easy” and its burden “light” (Matt. 11: 29, 30; cf. Acts 
15: 10). 


Hosea 11: 8-11. These beautiful verses set forth the re- 
morse of God and the restoration of Israel. Lack of space 
forbids comment in detail. Again the unwearied love of 
God breaks forth in tenderness. Justice and mercy strive to- 
gether. Israel shall be justly punished and yet shall be 
mercifully relieved. Dr. A. G. Smith calls this “the greatest 
passage in Hosea—the breaking forth of that exhaustless 
mercy of the Most High which no sin of man can bar or wear 
out.” There is evident conflict in the prophet’s mind be- 
tween the ideas of justice and mercy, and it even seems 
that there was a similar conflict in the mind of Jehovah. But 
we must not be misled by Hosea’s struggle and state of mind. 
“His final intuition alone is his legacy to the church, not 
the inner struggle out of which he triumphantly emerged.” 
There is a similar representation in the play, “Green Pas- 
tures.” 


Hosea 13: 13, 14. We must pass on to this most remarkable 
passage—which the reader will please read. The figure in 
the language is this: The nation is pregnant with guilt and 
is in the throes of a cruel birth; but the child will not come 
to birth; it is still-born. “The years that might have been 
the nation’s birth are by its own folly to prove its death. 
Israel lies in the way of its own redemption. Shall God then 
step in and work a deliverance on the brink of death? Nay, 
let death and Sheol have their way!” 

There are two different and divergent interpretations of 
this fourteenth verse, one (that of our Version) regarding 
it as promise, and the other as a threat. Both Moffatt and 
the Hebrew (English) Bible take the latter view—which is 
doubtless the correct one. A promise here is out of place; 
an indignant question is quite in order. The Hebrew (Eng- 
lish) Version renders: “Shall I redeem them from the power 
of the netherworld? Shall I redeem them from death? Ho, 
thy plagues, O death! Ho, thy destruction, O netherworld! 
Repentance be hid from mine eyes!” Moffatt renders the 
closing words, “I have no thought of relenting.” This ex- 
planation is offered: “It would be beautiful to take this as a 
promise of mercy breaking in at that dark moment when 
the still-born child and travailing mother perished in the 
hopeless exile. Such a promise of resurrection accords with 
Isaiah and Ezekiel. Such a rendering is adopted by our own 
Version. And Paul must have read the great words so (he fol- 
lowed the reading of the Septuagint) in quoting them for 
his doctrine of the resurrection (I Cor. 15: 55). With such 
authorities many may be content to err. But the transla- 
tion ‘repentance’ is really ‘pity.’ And this, together with the 
context, shuts us up to the view which most modern scholars 
support. The verse is a threat of implacable doom.” 


Hosea 14: 1f. In verses 1-3 the prophet makes a final ap- 
peal to his people to repent and return to Jehovah, in whom 
“the fatherless find mercy.” In verses 5-7 Jehovah replies 
to these words of penitence and trust, and promises what 
He will be to His people as soon as ever they return to 
Him. The ninth and last verse (which read) is an epilogue 
or conclusion to the entire prophecy contained in the book. 
Let each generation, the prophet says, lay this message to 
heart in face of their own problems and sins. And this ap- 
plies to ourselves. “The prophet appears to feel how much 
there had been of gainsaying in the men of his own time, 
and to despair, therefore, at least for the present, of Israel’s 
recovery; but he takes leave of his prophetic ministry, sad- 
dened indeed and foreboding, yet fortified and consoled by 
the conviction that, whatsoever shall befall, the whole course 
of Divine Providence will evermore commend itself to the 
highest reason and conscience, working out good and ill for 
all men according as they severally shall deserve.” 
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EVEN AS THOU WILT 


On Fesruary 21, when the Gospel lesson for the day was 
the experience of the Syro-Phcenician woman pleading for 
her daughter, our pastor focused the thought of his congre- 
gation on our Lord’s surrender to that mother’s insistence. 
Jesus said to her, “Be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” There 
is clearly a recognition of the petition of this woman and 
an act of God whereby what she wanted she received. The 
divine will was adjusted,—we do not say changed,—to grant 
a woman her greatest desire. It is a wonderful occurrence, 
this direct, specific, circumstantial answer to a prayer. 


Some people who sincerely believe that Jesus suffered and» 


died for the sins of the world, tell us that such responses as 
the one that came to the Syro-Phcenician woman do not 
warrant our dependence on God’s answering petitions. They 
have a whole battery of reasons for asserting that we can 
thank God, adore Him, and praise Him; that we can and 
should pray for grace to submit ourselves to His will, but 
when it comes to asking that we recover from an illness, or 
escape from a peril or intercede for a fellow human being, 
we are intruding upon God’s plans. “How,” they ask, “can 
God put an ‘if? into His plans, as He must if human prayers 
are of the slightest influence on what happens?” 

But by both exhortation and action the Bible teaches us 
to present our wants to God in prayer. Jesus told the dis- 
ciples to ask that they might receive. Paul wrote, “In every 
thing by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your 
requests be made known to God.” We have this illustration 
of the woman pleading for her daughter. We have the pray- 
ers of the faithful from Abraham to John the Baptist. And 
we have the experiences of believing persons under the new 
dispensation. Luther, for example, as deliberately and per- 
sistently demanded the recovery of Melanchthon from an 
illness as did the woman of the Gospel. 

In this attitude there is nothing unreasonable or intrusive 
on the plans of God. His knowledge, His omniscience, one 
says with more technical accuracy, has the perfection that 
puts it above the limitations of time and succession. He 
knows from the foundations of the earth every prayer that 
will rise from His worried and His obedient children. There 
are marvelous machines fashioned by human skill to put 
into operation human forethought. The loom puts on the 
thread to make the pattern that is cut into the card before 
the machine starts. The notch in the key fits into the projec- 
tion on the bar that opens the channel for a current of 
power. These are petty provisions, as incomparable with the 
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mind of God for His creation as is the light received on 
earth from a tiny star in the distant sky the measure of its 
mass and brightness. We are to ask in faith, pray for what 
we want. The answer was provided since the universe came 
into being. Often the answer is according to our wills. 


MR. ROCKEFELLER’S PLEA 
FOR UNION 


JouNn D. RocKEFELLER, JR.’s, gifts to lessen the woes that 
beset humanity are so great in number and volume; the skill 
with which far-flung and varied enterprises are supported 
by the Rockefeller Foundation is so admirable; and the 
frank, doubtless sincere, Christian faith of this son and stew- 
ard of the world’s richest man is so deservant of respect that 
any observation he makes concerning morals or religion or 
both receives prompt attention. If the church is at all con- 
cerned in the situation to which he refers, then the church 
realizes that a friendly spirit and not a critical one incites 
him to speak, even though he finds fault with conditions. 

When therefore he used the opportunity given him during 
the week of February 7 at a Methodist dinner in New York 
to urge the union of Protestant denominations, the secular 
press quoted much of his speech and great journals, such as 
the New York Times, gave editorial approval to his remarks. 
Mr. Rockefeller proposed a scheme of union which Stanley 
Jones formulated as his parting contribution to the National 
Preaching Mission. 

But both distinguished layman and distinguished preacher 
should know that their project is a fond vision, impossible 
of pre-millenial realization. It is most of all impossible here 
in the United States. It is the nature of Christian truth and 
the effect of divine grace to give freedom to the individual 
who received them through faith in Christ. Human free- 
dom, because humans differ in many ways, leads to parties. 
Wherever Christians have been free to choose their tenets 
and their comrades in faith, they have found it necessary to 
permit the formation of groups. Even in so apparently united 
an organization as the Roman Catholic Church, the monastic 
orders take up the divisive traits of the faithful. We need 
to realize that while grace and faith are centripetal, sin and 
doubt are centrifugal. External church oneness, where it 
has existed for any length of time, has required some kind 
of pressure, external to the oneness of faith and temporal in 
its purposes. It was hierarchical or dynastic. The peace that 
comes from faith is not increased by that kind of influence. 

It is possible that Mr. Rockefeller was polite as well as 
opportune at the Methodist dinner. They are at the thresh- 
old of a nation-wide movement to extend the power of their 
church. Stanley Jones had been leading a unique appeal to 
the faithful of many Protestant denominations, who in the 
attention and suport they gave the National Preaching Mis- 
sion gave evidence of loyalty to Christ through the channels 
of sectarianism, so to speak. But it was the fervor of an 
idealist, not the calm judgment of a realist that justified Dr. 
Jones’ proposition. He knows that Protestantism is not the 
entirety of American Christianity, but only three-fifths of 
it, the other two-fifths being Roman Catholic. He should 
know that there is no prospect of more than the present good 
understanding among the larger groups whose theology is 
of the Calvinistic type. We Lutherans cannot agree even 
among ourselves; we have at least the grace of frankness. 

Mr. Rockefeller, like other great administrators, can see all 
the advantages of mass influence. But certainly he would 
not care to resort to coercion or deception to obtain cen- 
tralized control. While that has happened in the past in 
business, it has not only fallen into disrepute but it is re- 
membered against its beneficiaries in many business enter- 
prises. It is fruitless just now for those in high places to 
plead for the impossible. Let them give aid on the lower 
levels. The choice now is not between two hundred kinds 
of religious sects and one but between that many and none. 
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eACROSS. THE “DESK 


Tue story begins with the rather improbable introduction 
that a government agent was hearing the plea of a colored 
brother who wanted rations for his mules and seed for his 
fields. “How many mules have you?” asked the man at the 
desk; and was told five. ‘““What do you call them?” was also 
an inquiry; and to this response came promptly, “Baptist, 
Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian and Episcopal.” The 
agent had never before heard that kind of names applied to 
mules and sought information. He learned from Rastus: 
“You see, boss, the mule I call Baptist is no good except in 
water. That Luther is always so afraid of mixing some 
wrong with what is right that he is hard to get going. Meth- 
odist is always yawping. He is one noisy shouter. Pres- 
byterian always has doubts about destiny—is he predestined 
or not. Episcopal; well, suh, Episcopal is right delicate, if 
you know what I mean. A job must look good and smell 
right before he chooses to tackle it. Most jobs seem wrong 
to him in color or odor or both.’ We make no claims of 
understanding the characteristics of our sister denomina- 
tions, but that fear of contamination by those also present 
is often described as a well-developed Lutheran trait. 


Other Denominations’ Flood Relief 


THE CHURCH PAPERS published in the interest of other than 
Lutheran denominations have been giving space in recent 
issues to reports of flood damage, stories of suffering and 
rescue, and appeals for relief. In the last respect, that is, 
calls for donations of money, the largest sum we have found 
mentioned in our exchanges is that asked by the Methodist 
group. In a bulletin appearing in the Christian Advocate of 
February 18, Cincinnati edition, after announcing that hun- 
dreds of Methodist pastors and their families had been im- 
poverished, the statement follows: “Conservative estimates 
call for a $100,000 emergency fund to provide for their 
actual, personal imperatives, food, clothing and shelter.” 

The Presbyterian (February 18) reports damages and loss 
and the receipt of over $10,000 for relief. The total loss evi- 
dently had not been reported when The Presbyterian went 
to press. It was announced that “The Board of Pensions will 
make necessary grants to supplement pastors’ salaries; the 
Board of National Missions will make funds available to the 
committee (on relief we infer); and the Board of Christian 
Education will direct grants of hymnals and Sunday school 
lesson materials.” 

The Disciples of Christ, a denomination with a large rep- 
resentation in the flooded districts, asks for $50,000 and 
warns that the gift must be special, not an advance to be 
credited to what we Lutherans called Apportioned Benev- 
olence. 

Not all the journals report quantitatively either damage 
or relief, but enough carry news to indicate that all over 
the country the various groups of church folk are co-operat- 
ing to make the expenses of rehabiltation as easy as possible 
on those whose property has been injured where it has not 
been destroyed. It should also be remembered in this con- 
nection to the credit of the congregations that they promptly 
presented the appeal for aid sent out by the Red Cross. It 
was given first announcement. 

The receipts from U. L. C. A. sources are now approaching 
$40,000. It is evident that $50,000 is within the capacity of 
our membership, but a second call from the congregations 
and synods affected may be necessary. Meantime Inner Mis- 
sion Executive Secretary Krumbholz, who spent the week- 
end of February 21 with his family in New York, has re- 
turned to the stricken area. He will keep Tue LUTHERAN’S 
readers informed as to the resumption of church life and 
work in the Ohio Valley. It will be a tedious process, whose 
local discouragements must be counteracted by widespread 
co-operation. 


Supreme Court and Church Press 

CHIEFLY AS NEWS to our readers, we comment that a con- 
siderable percentage of the church journals show uneasiness 
as to the possibilities of President Roosevelt’s message con- 
cerning enlarging the Supreme Court by appointments to 
the number of six if he finds that number needed to balance 
judges seventy years of age and over. The most definite 
editorial hostility appears,.we think, in America, a Roman 
Catholic weekly of Jesuit control. This journal heads an 
editorial under date of February 20 “The Tocsin,”’ a term 
that came into English from Paris during the French Rev- 
olution. It refers to a signal bell. It contains the phrase, 
President or Dictator? and suggests to its readers: “If you 
agree with the main contention of the editorial... write your 
congressmen and both the senators from your state.” In the 
editorial one reads, “We concede to no man the right to 
initiate a program which by act of Congress would destroy 
the constitutional government of the United States.” 

The Presbyterian Tribune (liberal in theology) believes 
paralleling older with younger judges in order to give con- 
stitutionality to certain desired laws would be a temporary 
expedient. An amendment is favored by this journal in order 
to bring the Constitution up to date. 

The Christian Advocate (Methodist) says in a final para- 
graph of its editorial, “President and Supreme Court”: 


“Morality and religion depend upon unfettered methods of 
judicial powers for protection and progress. The spiritual at- 
tainments which religion urges upon the individual citizen must 
be accepted by the Government if it is to survive. Courts which 
are not free or courageous and which do not dispense equal 
justice ultimately will destroy freedom of religion and restrict 
development of religious character.” 


The Living Church (Episcopal High Church) believes the 
issue one of grave concern to the churches of America. Its 
editorial in the issue dated February 20 reads in part: 


“Is this in any sense a question in which the forces of religion 
are rightly concerned? Decidedly so, it seems to us. For the 
President’s proposal smacks of dictatorship, and it has been 
abundantly demonstrated in the history of post-war Europe that 
dictatorship is destructive of religious as well as political liberty. 
For that reason we are vitally concerned as Christians quite as 
much as we are as American citizens. 

“Mr. Roosevelt’s method of dealing with the Supreme Court is 
as simple as that of the Athenian authorities when they pre- 
sented Socrates with the cup of hemlock to drink. Baldly stated, 
it is that if the six justices who are now over seventy years of 
age—and five of whom differ fundamentally with Mr. Roosevelt 
in their interpretation of the Constitution—do not immediately 
retire ‘voluntarily’ six additional justices will be appointed to 
the Supreme Court bringing the total number up to fifteen, with 
a majority presumably hand-picked for their willingness to sup- 
port, whatever changes Mr. Roosevelt may inaugurate during the 
next four years.” 


The Christian Century in an extended comment, under 
date of February 17, doubts the wisdom of the President’s 
method of handling the economic situation but sympathizes 
with his purpose. By implication the action of the court on 
NRA, AAA, the Guffey Coal Bill and the New York Min- 
imum Wage Bill is interpreted as exciting public feeling to 
the point where an adverse decision concerning the Wagner 
Labor Law will bring the nation to the verge of revolu- 
tionary procedure, whatever that might be. 

All the above citations are editorial; that is, they are the 
opinions of individuals and not of the church members of the 
several denominations named. But none of them is politically 
partisan. Because they approach the issue from a different 
direction their sentiments are entitled to consideration. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS THAT 
REMAIN THAT NOTHING BE LOST” 


The fragments of the Father’s blessing, 
whether they be material or otherwise, 
should be greatly cherished. There must be 
no waste nor loss. We must be grateful for 
even the crumbs which fall from the Mas- 
ter’s table. 


The fragments of God’s store are bounteous 
feast 
To weary souls and faint; 
They gather round, the greatest and the 
least, 
The sinner and the saint. 


He can refresh, and bid His servants take 
The fragments that remain, 
And peasant’s meal, if He but bless and 
break, 
Whole thousands could sustain. 


From out the fulness of His bounty free, 
We treasure what is left; 
His joy, once known, can never wholly 
flee 
Though we’re of all bereft. 


Through the dark night we journey o’er 
the hill 
Not knowing where we go; 
That food sustains us through the dark 
hours chill 
Until the morning glow. 
—Edward Hayes Plumptre. 


WHAT IS THE MASON AND 
DIXON LINE? 


WHEN YOU ARE beginning to read Amer- 
ican history, it is not long before you meet 
references to “the Mason and Dixon Line.” 
Many schoolbooks fail to.explain clearly 
just what is meant by this term, except to 
indicate that it is an arbitrary dividing-line 
between the North and the South, or be- 
tween the slave states and the free states 
of our country. 

The Mason and Dixon Line is no longer 
of much importance, but its establishment 
in Colonial times settled a dispute between 
two colonies that for nearly a hundred 
years had carried on strife and bloodshed. 
And it was all because King Charles II 


did not know his geography. It came about . 


in this way. 

When America was young, the geog- 
raphy of the New World was almost un- 
known, and the few maps in existence 
‘were drawn largely from imagination. This 
led to no serious consequence at first be- 
cause the country was large; but soon dis- 
putes arose over the boundaries of the sev- 
eral colonies. One of the most serious and 
annoying of these quarrels arose concern- 
ing the grants of William Penn and Lord 
Baltimore. 

Early in the seventeenth century Charles I 
gave a tract of land to Lord Baltimore in 
what is now Maryland. The northern 
boundary of this land was the fortieth de- 
gree of north latitude. Some years later 
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Penn was given a tract on which to locate 
a colony of Friends (Quakers). The vague 
way in which the boundaries of his grant 
were described led Penn to locate the 
southern boundary at the thirty-ninth de- 
gree of latitude, thus taking in nearly 
seventy miles of territory already claimed 
by Lord Baltimore. 

The quarrel over this fertile strip of 
country embroiled the Penn and Baltimore 
families for more than eighty years, and 
the matter had the attention of the High 
Court of Chancery and the privy councils 
of three monarchs of England before a 
peaceable settlement was made. 

In 1763 King James had become so tired 
of hearing of Pennsylvania and the for- 
tieth degree of latitude, that he ordered 
two surveyors to go to the colonies to set- 
tle the dispute for all time and to mark 
the boundary between the two provinces 
in such a way that further misunderstand- 
ing would be impossible. 

It took Charles Mason and Jeremiah 
Dixon four years to complete the difficult 
and hazardous undertaking; but when they 
sailed back to England in 1767, they left a 
monument that has endured to this day. 
Every mile was marked, at first with spe- 
cial markers brought from England, then, 
as they advanced inland, with stones and 
wooden posts. 

Mason and Dixon, with a crew of axmen, 
cut a path twenty-four feet wide through 
the wilderness, surveying at night with the 
stars for guidance. They carried the boun- 
dary-line that bears their name to a point 
244 miles west of the Delaware River. Here 
the line intersected the warpath of hostile 
Indians and beyond this their friendly 
guides refused to go. 

They also surveyed and marked all the 
land boundary of the state of Delaware, 
including the peculiar line on the north. 
This is a segment of a circle twelve miles 
in diameter, with the town of New Castle 
as a center, and is the only one of its kind 
in the United States. 

—Young Lutherans’ Magazine. 


SO SILENTLY 
By F.L.N. 


Bic GRAY cLouns drift over the sky 
And shut out the sun with his cheery 


light, 
Then snowflakes come floating softly 
down 
Through the long gray day and the silent 
night, 


One by one like a fairy fleet 
Till they cover the earth with a soft 
white sheet. 


Silently—that is the way God works; 
We never hear the earth turn round, 
And the stars that travel so fast through 
space 
Flash and revolve with never a sound; 
So great in His wonder working is He, 
Yet He thinks of and plans for you and 
me. —Apples of Gold. 


FOOTPRINTS IN THE SNOW 


WHEN THE WRITER was a boy he early 
learned to know the tracks of many of 
the wild creatures as they went to and 
fro in quest of food or pleasure. Some of . 
the older boys had set traps for fur-bear- 
ing animals along the rocks near the 
creek, and, as we were often allowed to 
go with them, we soon learned to know 
the footprints of the raccoon, mink, skunk, 
muskrat, fox, opossum, rabbit and squir- 
rel. Learning to distinguish the tracks of 
these animals became an interesting and 
fascinating game. It was also as much fun 
as being a Sherlock Holmes to be able to 
tell not only what bird or animal had 
made the tracks, but what state of mind 
it had been in, or what appetite it had, 
when it made them. 

Almost every night the rabbits came to 
the grounds of our country school to nib- 
ble at the apples thrown out by the pupils. 
On snowy mornings their footmarks could 
be seen where they had hopped around 
in search of food. 

One day, during the long noon hour, I 
started out with a companion of about my 
own age, to follow the tracks of a rabbit. 
From the corner of our school ground the 
animal had hopped leisurely into a field 
against the hillside, which contained many 
old stumps and brier patches. Its tracks 
here were about three feet apart, as it 
went up a shallow ravine. It finally came 
to a spring where the snow was melted 
away and a little green grass and clover 
grew. Its tracks around the edge of the 
open space indicated that it had stopped 
long enough to eat some green food. It 
then went slowly on for probably a hun- 
dred yards, when it suddenly turned to the 
right. Perhaps it was only the rustle of 
leaves that scared it, or it may have been 
areal enemy. At any rate, bunny suddenly 
began taking leaps five or six feet in 
length, until it stopped near a friendly 
brier patch, a hundred feet away. There, 
we could tell, it sat up to look and listen. 
We could see the print of its body in the 
soft snow. Had it discovered an enemy, 
the rabbit would have plunged into the 
brier patch for protection. As the noise 
proved only a false alarm, bunny went 
leisurely hopping along the hillside for 
quite a distance. 

All at once the animal began taking 
leaps and began to zigzag from side to 
side. No friendly brier patch was near, 
so bunny popped into a woodchuck hole 
beneath a stump. Very likely a great 
horned owl, so common in the neighbor- 
hood, tried to capture it; at least, the long, 
zigzag jumps indicated something of the 
kind. 

Although I was probably twelve years 
old when the incident occurred, this was 
my first real lesson in tracking. I knew 
the footprints of a number of our wild 
animals, and had often followed them, but 
I had not known before that by studying 
the tracks we could learn much of what 
the animal was doing. It is not enough 
merely to know what animal has made the 
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tracks and how to distinguish them from 
the footmarks of other creatures. We want 
to learn where it lives, how far it goes 
from home, how it obtains its food, what 
enemies it has, how it protects itself, and, 
in fact, everything that the tracks, when 
properly interpreted, can teach us. 

Animals that stalk their prey, like those 
of the cat tribe, place the hind feet ex- 
actly in the tracks made by the front feet, 
as they wish their progress to be as noise- 
less as possible. 

With dogs and wolves the hind feet do 
not quite track with the front ones. In- 
dividual animals vary much in regard to 
the tracks they make. Animals that hop 
or bound, like the rabbit, show the foot- 
prints of all four feet and the tracks of 
the hind feet a little ahead of the front 
ones. 

The red fox makes a track much like 
that of a small dog. The claw-marks show 
better, and the hind feet step almost ex- 
actly in the tracks made by the front feet. 
The trail is very narrow. I mean by that 
that the footmarks are almost in a straight 
line. This trait in an animal is said to 
indicate swiftness and agility. A clumsy 
creature has its feet spread wide apart, 
and leaves somewhat of a zigzag trail. © 

Most animals do not go far from their 
homes. They know their own locality best, 
and rarely leave it. That is the reason 
that, when hunted, they generally run in 
a circle; a very crooked circle, to be sure, 
but they usually return about to the start- 
ing-point. Foxes know a large area, and 
will often trail along for miles. They are 
always on the lookout for food, and their 
keen sense of smell leads them to many a 
good dinner. 

Ernest Thompson Seton, who without 
doubt is the best authority in the coun- 
try on the tracks and tracking of our 
wild creatures, has well described how 
the grouse and prairie-chicken are some- 
times caught by the fox while asleep in a 
bank of snow. During very cold weather, 
especially when there is a keen wind blow- 
ing, these birds often dive into a snow- 
drift, and there, covered with a soft white 
blanket, they sleep through the night. The 
fox and coyote are always on the lookout 
for these birds, and, with their wonderful 
sense of smell, are often led to their sleep- 
ing-places. It was while following the trail 
of a fox that Mr. Seton first saw where 
one of these sly creatures had caught a 
grouse as it broke through the snow. The 
chief advantage that the fox has over the 
grouse lies in the sense of smell, a keen 
and highly developed sense that is prac- 
tically absent in birds. 

Speaking of the ruffled grouse, which is 
also called partridge or pheasant, we must 
not forget that it has a very peculiar 
adaptation for walking on the snow. In 
the late fall numerous short, bristle-like 
feathers grow from each side of its toes. 
These snowshoes enable it to walk on the 
snow and prevent it from sinking deep. 
The quail or bob-white is another snow- 
walker, and its tracks may often be seen 
in cornfields, meadows and open thickets. 
These birds generally go in flocks, and 
often the snow is so trampled up that one 
has trouble in following the tracks. The 
toe-prints of the bob-white, though not so 
large, are much clearer cut than those of 
the grouse.—Selected. 
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A LITTLE TALK ON HEALTH 
By Dr. Edward Ormerod 
Don’t Lose Your Temper! 


Peruaps the greatest help a fellow could 
have in training himself to control a bad 
temper would be a good, clear, close-up 
photograph of himself in one of his finest 
rages! If he could sit down and view this 
for a few moments daily it would not be 
long before he would remember it when 
tempted to fly off the handle and burn 
somebody up! 

It is never good business to give some- 
body a piece of our mind—because few 
of us have more mind than we need to 
get by anyhow, so we cannot afford to 
give some of it away! 


All said and done, a mad man is a mad- 
man! ... and who wants to admit that 
he is? 

Once in a while a fellow does the right 
thing when he is in a rage. There is such 
a thing as righteous indignation. Even 
Jesus once laid hold of a rope’s end and 
drove pell-mell from the temple men who 
had come there to desecrate the place with 
their crooked finance. But for every case 
where a fellow does the right thing when 
he is mad, there must be scores of cases 
where the wrong thing is inevitably done. 
If this were not so we would not have so 
many saying, when they have cooled down: 
“Tm sorry! ... I lost my temper!”—and 
they might add: “and my common sense 
with it! I wish I had kept a firm hold on 
myself.” 

Bad temper is an unhealthy thing... . 
I do not mean as regards the fellow it is 
aimed at. Flaming outbursts of wrath are 
often followed by severe headaches, and 
sometimes by very unpleasant upsets of 
digestion. In other cases, symptoms of 
general poisoning of the whole body are 
presented. A typical example of this is 
seen in the person classed generally as 
“dyspeptic.” Thin, with face drawn and 
worried, an anxious expression constantly 
in view, short of temper, complaining... 
you know the rest of it! Scores of these 
cases started in nothing other than bad 
temper, uncontrolled until it had set up 
the commencement of the unpleasant con- 
ditions we now see. We recognize almost 
instinctively the fellow of good temper or 
good humor. He always receives a warm 
welcome. His pleasant face and comfortably 
nourished body are his credentials. 

Temper, good or bad, like other of our 
characteristics, is very much a matter of 
habit. After we have thought it over a 
bit we will come to feel ashamed that we 
lost control of ourselves at a critical mo- 
ment—that is what temper means—and 
when we are sufficiently ashamed, we will 
find means to guard against making fools 
of ourselves again. The way to be good- 
tempered is just to keep a firm grip on 
ourselves; to realize that in giving way to 
rage we are ninety-nine per cent likely to 
go wrong... whereas in declining to get 
excited we are in danger of making not 
more than one per cent error. That one 
per cent provides for the occasion when 
a fellow should properly boil over and 
show his righteous indignation. 

But for the ninety-nine times. . . . Don’t 
lose your temper!—The Beacon. 
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FIVE KINDS OF PENNIES 


A Boy who had a pocketbook full of cop- 
pers dropped one of them into the mission- 
ary box, laughing as he did so. He had no 
thought in his heart about Jesus or the 
heathen. Was his penny not as light as 
tin? 

Another boy put in a penny and looked 
around to see if anybody was praising him, 
His was a brass penny; not the gift of a 
lowly heart, but of a proud spirit. 

A third boy gave a penny, saying to 
himself, “I suppose I must because all 
others do.” That was an iron penny. It 
was the gift of a cold, selfish heart. 

As the fourth boy dropped his penny into, 
the box, he shed a tear, and his heart said, 
“Poor heathen! I am sorry they are so 
poor, so ignorant and so miserable.” That; 
was a silver penny, the gift of a heart full 
of pity. 

But the fifth one gave his, saying, “For 
Thy sake, Lord Jesus. Oh that the heathen, 
may hear of Thee, the Saviour of man- 
kind.” That was a golden penny, because 
it was the gift of faith and love—Exz. 


JUST “CHECKING UP” 


In A SMALL Southern city, a colored man, 
sauntered into the office of a white friend. 

“Good mawnin’, Mr. Withrow. Kin I use 
yo’ phone a minute?” he asked. 

Sam called his number, and after a few 
minutes’ wait, said: “Is that Mrs. White- 
side. Well, I seen in de papah where you- 
all wanted a good cullud man. Is you still 
wantin’ one? Man you got is perfectly 
satisfactory, and you isn’t contemplatin’ 
makin’ no change? All right, ma’am, 
Good-by.” 

Mr. Withrow called to Sam, as he left 
the phone: “Now, that’s too bad, Sam, 
that the place is filled.” 

“Oh, dat’s all right, Mr. Withrow. I’s got 
de job, but I’s just a wantin’ to check up.” 

—Exchange. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 
Shrimps Creole 


ONE POUND or one can shrimps, two cup- 
fuls tomato juice, one green pepper, one 
onion, one tablespoonful butter, two table- 
spoonfuls flour, one teaspoonful sugar, sea- 
sonings to taste. Cut the pepper and onion 
into strips and simmer them in the chafing 
dish with the tomato juice, to which the 
sugar has been added. Cool for fifteen 
minutes, then add the shrimps. Blend the 
butter and flour together, and stir slowly: 
into the contents of the chafing dish. Cook 
until smooth and thickened. Season. Serve 
on buttered hot toast. 


“FREEDOM from worry is faith in opera- 
tion.” 


Untrke other animals, snakes have no 
eyelids. Their eyes are always open. 
Snakes have no sign of an external ear. 
A snake can tune its highly sensitive 
tongue to receive the faintest sound waves, 
just as a radio set receives electric waves, 

—Selected. 
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JESUS PRAYS 


Jesus Prays Earnestly for the Apostles and the Church 
By D. BURT SMITH: 
John 16: 5-7; 17: 14-26. The Sunday School Lesson for March 14 


JESUS’ THQUGHT was comprehensive; it 
took in the past, the present, and the future. 
In relation to His disciples He was to them 
as a friend, telling them what was best for 
them. He anticipated their needs and pro- 
vided for them. This is illustrated in this 
lesson. His departure had been announced, 
and the difficult state in which they would 
frequently find themselves had been fore- 
told them. But Jesus did not stop there; 
He assured them of His interest in them 
and promised to care for them. 

We read these chapters, 14-17, as John 
recorded the closing words of Jesus to His 
disciples and we wonder at His unselfish 
composure. His sympathy for them was 
remarkable, and it was His sympathy they 
needed. He provided for a practical proof 
of His sympathy. His words were not 
spoken for pastime or to quiet them for 
the moment. He had promises for them 
which they could believe in and be con- 
fident that He would fulfill them. He made 
them the object of His praying, and this 
at a time when He had much cause for 
praying only for Himself. 


A Promise 


The disciples centered their thinking 
around their own situation with Him away. 
They seemed to refuse to anticipate any 
gain for Him or any good results for them, 
by His departure. They did not show 
concern in where He was going. They had 
selfish notions about it all. All they got 
from His words was sorrow in their heart. 
But Jesus had to bring them out of their 
narrow opinion into a realization that good 
could come to them from His going away. 
It was a startling statement for Jesus to 
tell them that it was best that He should 
go. He turned their attention to a prom- 
ise, one not easily understood by them at 
the time. Their need was the Comforter, 
the abiding Holy Spirit, but it was neces- 
sary for Jesus’ bodily presence to be re- 
moved so that the Spirit could come unto 
them and remain with them. Much de- 
pended on the Spirit’s coming. The exten- 
sion of the kingdom, according to the 
divine plan, would be through Spirit- 
directed and Spirit-used believers in Christ. 
While remaining on the earth Jesus sub- 
mitted to natural limitations; a physical 
body could not be everywhere. -So the 
promise He made was that with the Spirit’s 
coming they would have comfort and would 
become God’s means for helping the world’s 
people realize the Kingdom of God. 


A Prayer for a Few 


The seventeenth chapter of John records 
a comprehensive prayer of Jesus. In part 
of it He prayed for the few disciples with 
Him. In another part He prayed for all 
who would believe on Him down through 
the ages. We get no little comfort from 
the fact that, though we are living nine- 
teen centuries after that Thursday night 
when Jesus spoke this prayer, we are yet 
included in it, if we believe on Him. But 


Jesus could and did exclude from His 
prayer all but those who were with Him, 
as verses 14-19 indicate. They had come 
into a strained relation to the world since 
He had taught them and they had turned 
aside from the ways of the world. They 
were in the world but not of it, and in 
consequence the world did not like them. 
Should He ask that they be removed from 
the world and thus be saved from the 
world’s hatred? Should He pray that they 
have the strength to withstand the world? 
It was the latter prayer Jesus made. These 
disciples were to be set apart from the 
worldly ways of thought and action; the 
new way was to be theirs through their 
knowing the Word of God. Jesus had au- 
thoritatively sent them forth to become 
ministers in and for the world in His name. 
His example was to be theirs to follow. 
Jesus had set Himself apart to minister 
to them so that they in turn might be set 
aside to minister to the world. Jesus con- 
centrated His prayer first of all on these 
few disciples. The future of the Kingdom 
depended much on these men. As they 
gave proof of being set apart for min- 
istering to the world, would the realization 
of the Kingdom of God continue to extend 
even to the uttermost part of the earth. 


A Prayer for Many 


The work of these disciples was of pro- 
found concern to Jesus. Without Him they 
would face the difficulties of gathering 
others into the fold. There would be an 
ever-increasing number of those who be- 
lieve on Him, as a result of the disciples’ 
work. For these future followers Jesus 
prayed that they might all be joined to 
Him and the Father, and thus be able to 
express the full fruitage of lives hid to- 
gether with Christ in God. These would be 
the evidences down through the ages that 


THINK OF THESE 


Gop’s PROMISES have permanent value 
because He is able to fulfill them. 


We must not accuse Jesus of selfishness 
because He prayed for Himself. 


The high value of leaders to Jesus’ plan 
for bringing the world to believe on Him 
is proved by His praying for them. 


Christians live in a sinful world, but they 
need not sin as the world does. 


Unity among Christians can never be 
without their spiritual relationship with 
Jesus. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
March 8-14 


The Comforter Promised. John 16: 5-7. 

The Farewell Prayer. John 17: 1-10. 

Jesus Prays for His Disciples. Jn. 17: 11-19. 
. Jesus Prays for All Believers. Jn. 17: 20-26. 

A Living Intercessor. Hebrews 7: 19-25. 
at. God Revealed in Christ. Luke 10: 17-24. 
One in Christ. Galatians 3: 20-29. 
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Jesus was the One sent of God. All Jesus 
had received from God He gave to the be- 
lievers. There was an intimacy of re- 
lationship that may be hard to compre- 
hend but must be most desirable. Jesus 
was not: able to dismiss from His mind 
and heart the longing He had for abiding 
companionship with His own, with them 
who believed on His name and were 
pledged to do His will. This was a broad 
prayer; it knew no boundaries of terri- 
tory or discrimination of persons. This in-- 
clusive prayer looked toward a unity 
among all His followers as to their faith 
and in their relationship to God. So Jesus’ 
great prayer took in Himself, His disciples, 
and all believers. He became intimately 
personal as He concluded the prayer; it 
was a direct talk with His Father. No 
matter how it must have grieved Him to 
acknowledge that the world did not know 
God, yet He could rise to heights of con- 
fidence because He knew His Father. His 
life had been given to revealing the Father’s 
love and will to people. Triumphantly He 
approached the end of His visible relation 
with men, for following this would be His 
spiritual relation with all believers. 


PAID TO TEACH 


AS A GENERAL THING, church school teach- 
ers are about the only teachers who re- 
ceive no salary, wages, or honorarium for 
their work. They enter upon no contract 
at so much per day, month, or year in re- 
turn for their hours of labor. And yet we 
have paid teachers, many of them, in the 
church school. In fact, we believe in being 
paid to teach. We mean that there must 
be a definite payment to the person who 
teaches. There is this strange thing about 
this pay: it cannot be promised before- 
hand, for each teacher determines both 
the kind and the amount of the pay. 

This pay is not in the coin of the nation. 
No check, accompanied by a note of ap- 
preciation and of acknowledgment of serv- 
ice given, reaches the teacher. He does 
not receive a pay envelope the contents 
of which will swell his bank account. It is 
not a medium of payment that can be 
passed over the counter for food or cloth- 
ing, luxuries or necessities. But it is real 
pay, and there is no tendency to complain 
about how much there is of it. The rea- 
son for this apparent satisfaction is obvious. 

The teacher’s pay is in the regularly 
received evidence that pupils are advanc- 
ing in knowledge of the things of God and 
in spiritual life. To realize that under God 
he has been instrumental in bringing out 
these things in a pupil is all the pay any 
consecrated teacher wants or expects. Many 
a teacher has. plenty of such pay. Some 
teachers are not getting such pay, but the 
reason is to be found within themselves, 
or in their way of going about their work. 

The gratitude of parents, whether ex- 
pressed or implied, is a pay worth hours 
of tedious application. Probably under nor- 
mal conditions none is more concerned 
about the pupil than is his parent, and 
none is more willing to express gratitude 
of the help his child receives than is the 
parent. It would be a fine resolution for 
all parents to decide to let the teachers of 
their children know their appreciation of 
the work done by them for their children. 


March 4, 1937 
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The Young ‘People — 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


IN GETHSEMANE 


LUKE 22: 39-46 
TOPIC FOR MARCH 14 


GETHSEMANE MEANS the place of the oil 
press and was the name given to a garden, 
or as we would say, an orchard of olive 
trees at the foot of the Mount of Olives. 
It was a favorite place of prayer for Jesus, 
and it seemed quite natural to the apostles 
that He should lead them that way after 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper in the 
Upper Room at Jerusalem. To reach the 
Garden it was necessary to cross the 
brook Kedron, which served as a drain 
for the blood from the temple altars. How 
appropriate it was that Jesus should cross 
the brook of sacrifice on the way to His 
great renunciation! 

The Garden was also in the valley. The 
beautiful words of David come to mind, 
“Yea, though I walk through the valley. of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me.” Certainly a shadow fell 
across the heart of Christ that night, a 
shadow cast by the mountain of man’s sin. 
The familiar picture of “Christ in Geth- 
semane” by Hofmann in some degree shows 
this shadow. But after we have described 
the scene of sorrow, we are still far from 
understanding it in all its implications. 
Like the cross that was to follow, the full 
meaning of the Garden will remain a 
mystery. 

Jesus in Prayer 


Jesus left three apostles, Peter, James 
and John, to rest near the edge of the 
Garden and Himself went on a little way 
to pray. We who need prayer so much 
more than Jesus, spend so little time in 
prayer! How different the story might 
have been if the three apostles had rested 
their spirits in prayer, rather than their 
bodies in sleep. Time after time, when 
Jesus was the busiest, the gospels tell us 
of His spending the night in prayer. We 
remember how Luther remarked that he 
was so busy he would need more time for 
prayer. With the severest physical test 
that Jesus was to face, coming on the mor- 
row, Jesus needed a night of prayer. With 
tomorrow demanding the keenest possible 
mind, Jesus renewed His mind by prayer. 
With a battle of the spirit coming that 
would require spiritual resources of heroic 
proportions, Jesus made contact with His 
Father in prayer. Jesus’ attitude toward 
prayer presents a vast contrast to the at- 
titude of the mother who encourages her 
son to sleep on Sunday morning rather 
than to go to church school, “Because he 
works so hard and so late Saturday night 
that he needs the rest.” Neglect of prayer 
is neglect of the resources for strength of 
body, of mind and of spirit. 


The Cup 


One of the paintings of the Gethsemane 
scene shows an empty cup standing on 
the rock near where Jesus is kneeling. This 
cup symbolizes the prayer of Christ, 
“Father, if Thou be willing remove this 


cup from me; nevertheless not my will 
but Thine be done.” A cup has often been 
used as a symbol for a great life experi- 
ence. It is a cup of bitterness. It is filled 
with all that is coming on the morrow. 
There is the bitterness of betrayal, so soon 
to come; the rejection by His own nation 
through its leaders; the injustice He was 
to receive at the hands of Jewish and 
Roman “justice”; there is the denial of 
Peter, one of the inner circle; there is 
cruelty He is to receive on every hand; 
there is the voice of mockery to rub salt 
into His wounds; there is the physical suf- 
fering so great it cannot be described; but 
most of all there is the weight of the sin of 
man He was to bear. All these ingredients 
were mixed together in the cup that Jesus 
willed to drink in Gethsemane. 
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“CHRIST IN GETHSEMANE” 


Alone 

Here, too, the voice of prophecy is ful- 
filled for Jesus “trod the wine-press alone.” 
It is so hard to be brave when. we are 
alone. None of us realizes how much it 
means when grief comes if we can share 
it with others. How often a pastor dis- 
covers the very best help he can give those 
in trouble is to stand by, saying little, but 
iby his very presence giving courage. How 
could those three intimates of Jesus sleep 
calmly on when their Master was going 
through the crisis experience of His life? 
The picture of Christ in Gethsemane is a 
picture of loneliness. How our love should 
go out to Him! 


Not Alone 


Prayer was no external thing in the life 
of Jesus. 

“Prayer was the soul’s sincere desire, 

Uttered or unexpressed.” 
But it was more than this, it was this “sin- 
cere desire” placed before a living, hear- 
ing Father-God. Jesus talked to His 
Father in prayer. No stilted phrases came 
to His lips, such as make our prayers seem 
formal and cold. He communed with the 


Father. So, if human fellowship was de- 
nied Him in the Garden agony, divine fel- 
lowship was His. He was alone with His 
Father. 

This Father Jesus trusted with a per- 
fect trust. He did not come to God as a 
slave to an unyielding master, saying, 
“Thy will be done, because it will be done 
anyway.” When Jesus said, “Thy will be 
done,” He was sure that the Father’s will 
was a loving will, a good will to Him and 
to all men. This is the preface to any 
record of sincere surrender. Jesus had a 
right to shrink from all that awaited Him 
on Calvary. If we have trouble recon- 
ciling this shrinking with our belief in His 
true deity, let us allow the questions in- 
volved to remain unanswered. But Jesus 
was willing, without any reservations, that 
His Father should direct Him. Because 
He knew the Father so well, He could 
trust Him with His life. When we are re- 
bellious against the will of God it is be- 
cause we do not know God well enough to 
trust His love. 


Asleep or Awake 


In one of the masterpieces portraying 
Gethsemane there are two groups shown 
in the background. The one is the torch- 
lighted procession of soldiers coming to 
arrest Jesus. The other group is of the 
three apostles lying on the ground asleep. 
We can understand the soldiers, but it is 
very hard to understand the sleeping 
apostles. 

The fact is that we are in no position to 
criticize their desertion. The sleeping 
apostles are types of the sleeping host of 
Christian people who do not realize the 
meaning of Gethsemane. Here was made 
the choice that meant forgiveness of sins 
for a lost world. Here was a victory won 
that was a promise of that greater victory 
at the open tomb on Easter Day. How can 
we loll idly at ease when a sin-cursed 
world is waiting for the word of its re- 
demption? All the agony, the bloody sweat, 
the bitterness of the cup were for us. Jesus 
chose the cross because it was the only 
way that we could be saved. Can we be 
indifferent about that? 


Our Gethsemanes 


In one sense it seems almost like sac- 
rilege to speak of our crosses or of our 
Gethsemanes. If we understand how com- 
pletely Jesus suffered for others, we also 
understand how much of our suffering is 
due to our own sins. There is a sense in 
which we do face the Gethsemane test 
almost every day of our lives. When we 
have to choose between what we want and 
what we believe God wants, that is a Geth- 
semane for us. Then we had better meet 
the issue on our knees as Jesus did. Then 
we must call upon all the knowledge of 
God’s love that we possess so that we will 
be certain God’s will is a good will for us. 
Then we, too, will pray not as slaves, but 
as sons of God, “Father, if Thou be will- 
ing, remove this cup from me: neverthe- 
less not my will, but Thine be done.” 
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OPEN LETTERS 


AS TO CHILD LABOR 


Lancaster, Pa., February 13, 1937. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

I was amazep to read in your issue of 
February 4, an article on Child Labor Leg- 
islation, from the Presbyterian Guardian, 
dealing most unfairly with the pending 
proposal to amend the Constitution. You 
state in a notation, “that because the argu- 
ments offered are not those usually found 
in church journals, THe LuTHERAN passes 
this article on to its readers. The protec- 
tion of the family, we comment, is a very 
important current issue. Ep.” 

In view of the fact that the editor of THE 
LuTHERAN has failed to comment on this 
article editorially, it seems vital to me that 
the readers of THe LuTHERAN should have 
some facts that bear upon the positive side 
of this important question, especially since 
the article in question is wholly reaction- 
ary, and makes certain statements which 
cannot be justified. 

For instance, what a ridiculous state- 
ment this is, quoting from the article: 
“Looking the thing squarely in the face, 
we may say, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that this so-called Child 
Labor Amendment is not a mere amend- 
ment to our Constitution at all; it means 
practically the destruction of our Consti- 
tution. If it is ratified, all guarantees of 
liberty will practically have been wiped 
out in this country, so far as the more im- 
portant—because formative—part of human 
life is concerned. The attack upon the de- 
cency and privacy of family life will have 
celebrated its most decisive triumph.” Can 
sound-thinking people believe this? 

Again quoting: “As for the bearing of 
all this upon Christian education in the 
home, as well as in the school, surely not 
many words are needed to point that out. 
Anything that attacks the family as this 
amendment does, attacks the Christian re- 
ligion. Small likelihood would there be 
if this Amendment is ratified, that the ad- 
vocates of Christian education in this coun- 
try will very long remain unmolested. The 
step is not a very long one from the rat- 
ification of this Amendment to the com- 
pulsory Youth Movement of Hitler, or the 
comprehensive slavery of the Soviet Sys- 
tem.” Again, is it possible that sound- 
thinking Christian people can believe an 
over-statment like this? 

An effective way to show the absurdity 
of certain ridiculous arguments made 
against the Amendment, is simply to quote 
the text of the Amendment itself: to wit 

“Section 1. The Congress shall have the 
power to limit, regulate and prohibit the 
labor of persons under eighteen years of 
age.” : 

“Section 2. The power of the several 
states is unimpaired by this Article, except 
that the operation of state laws shall be 
suspended to the extent necessary to give 
effect to legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress.” 

As the Christian Century indicates: 
“Congress is authorized to regulate Child 
Labor—nothing else. Who really believes 
that a Congress could be elected which 
would abuse that authority in the thor- 
oughly crazy ways the opponents of the 


Amendment are proposing as serious pos- 
sibilities?” 

It seems to me that in lieu of any long 
argument that I might submit, a listing of 
the country-wide organizations that are 
working hard to secure final adoption of a 
National Child Labor Amendment, in the 
remaining states, is sufficient. These or- 
ganizations draw their support from a 
broad cross-section of American citizens, 
regardless of political, religious, or other 
affiliation. 

Among these national organizations in- 
dorsing the Amendment, are the following: 


American Association of Social Workers 

American Association of University Women 

American Farm Bureau Federation 

American Federation of Labor 

American Home Economics Association 

American Legion 

American Nurses’ Association 

American Unitarian Association 

Association for Childhood Education 

Campfire Girls 

Catholic Citizens’ Committee for Ratifica- 
tion 

Central Conference of American Rabbis 

Council of Women for Home Missions 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America 

Fraternal Order of Eagles 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Girls’ Friendly Society of America 

Methodist Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension 

National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs 

National Child Labor Committee 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

National Consumers’ League 

National Council of Jewish Women 

National Education Association 

National Federation of Settlements 

National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods 

National League of Women Voters 

National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union 

National Women’s Trade Union League 

Non-Partisan Committee for Ratification 

Northern Baptist Convention 

The Railroad Brotherhoods 

Reformed Church in America 

United Presbyterian Church of the U.S. A. 

Women’s General Missionary Society of 
United Presbyterian Church 

Young Women’s Christian Association 


To this long representative list, I want 
to add the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation and the Pennsylvania Retailers’ 
Association, two good representatives of 
national and state organizations in retail 
distribution. And I can fairly claim, as a 
retailer myself, that eighty per cent of the 
business men engaged in retailing, are in 
favor of this Child Labor Legislation, and 
have so recorded themselves. 

Finally, it seems deplorable to me that 
a representative journal of one of the big 
Protestant denominations should put itself 
in the position of opposing so bitterly, the 
Child Labor Amendment—a progressive, 
humane piece of legislation—which counts 
among its millions of supporters of Amer- 
ican citizens our President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and our ex-President, Herbert 
D. Hoover. Witt1am H. Hacer. 
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THE FEDERAL CHILD 
LABOR AMENDMENT 


By I. Searles Runyon 


For Two cogent reasons, either one alone 
of which should be sufficient, The Presby- 
terian Guardian’s article on the subject of 
this proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, quoted in THe LurHeran of February 
4, should not be allowed to stand unchal- 
lenged as the real Christian attitude on 
this subject. The first of these reasons is 
that the article does not present the per- 
tinent facts of the situation, the facts upon 
which public opinion should be based; and. 
the second reason is that the writer of the 
article assumes an attitude towards rep- 
resentative government which the Chris- 
tian Church should not allow her repre- 
sentatives to take. 

First, then, the writer of this article pre- 
sents no basic facts upon which the un- 
prejudiced citizen can arrive at an opinion. 
of the merits of the proposed measure. He 
contents himself with various and sundry 
statements of his own opinion of how it 
would affect families and life in America 
in general if it were written into the Fed- 
eral Constitution, an imaginary attack 
upon the public school system of the coun- 


. try for which he expects some radical 


Congress to conjure its authority some 
time in the distant future, and a recitation. 
of the history of the proposed amendment, 
especially inthe legislature of one of the 
states which has probably profited more 
by the use of child labor than any other 
except one or two in the Union. 

About the fact, quoted by Mayor La- 
Guardia in a public speech in New York 
on February 5, that there are 265,000 child. 
workers in America today, President. 
Nicholas Murray Butler’s testimony to the 
contrary notwithstanding; about the fact 
that these conditions have prevailed in 
some instances in spite of state legislation 
against child labor; about the fact that the 
production of certain merchandise with 
cheap child labor in some states makes. 
impossible the production of the same class 
of merchandise in other states at a profit. 
by means of well-paid labor—and a whole 
train of other facts, perhaps equally im- 
portant, the writer of the article in ques- 
tion says not one word. 

Second, the writer of the article in ques- 
tion has taken an attitude toward repre- 
sentative government, especially toward 
the legislative branch of it, the Congress, 
which is cynical, suspicious, and un-Chris- 
tian. He intimates that Congress cannot 
always be trusted to obey the people’s 
mandates, or even to respect the people’s 
liberties. On the other hand, he hints at 
the danger even to the essential liberties 
of family control, and of educational choice, 
and the substitution for these of national 
regimentation and the “goose-step,” al- 
though he does not use that word, that he 
finds involved in the proposed amendment. 

Now, all of this product of the imagina- 
tion is far-fetched, feverish, and entirely 
unjustified by any facts that have ever 
yet appeared in American legislative his- 
tory. Congress is representative of the 
people, and its acts have always, with few 
rare exceptions which were quickly cor- 
rected, been in accord with the wishes of 
the majority of the people. Generally, the 
men who have been supercritical of Con- 
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gress and its enactments were either its 
political critics, or members of that class 
of citizens (?) who, for reasons they do 
not always state, do not vote on election 
day. 

The columns of THE LuTHERAN are prob- 
ably not the place in which to discuss this 
question at length, or to undertake to offer 
the complete set of facts and considera- 
tions upon which men in high public of- 
fice, and in other relations involving social 
responsibility, are asking state legislatures 
to ratify the proposed Federal Child Labor 
Amendment to the Constitution. But since 
this decisively negative voice has expressed 
itself in these columns, it seems quite in 
order to ask each reader of them to inform 
himself of the real merits of the proposed 
amendment before he undertakes to use 
his influence either for or against its rat- 
ification. 

In the absence of a greater volume of 
essential facts, the following seem to the 
present writer sufficient ground on which 
to base an opinion: 


1. The gainful employment of more than 
250,000 children in the United States, prob- 
ably at lower rates of wages than the 
standard for the work they do. : 

2. That in this “machine age,” when 
one person tending a simple machine opera- 
tion can turn out from ten to a hundred 
times as much product as a skilled work- 
man could produce by hand seventy-five 
years ago, underpaid labor is not neces- 
sary to insure sufficient production and 
low price for any product. 

3. In practically every case where a 
child is employed at a low wage, the head 
of a family could be employed and paid 
an adequate wage for the work if the child 
were not available for the service. 


4. The supply of adult labor is abun- 
dantly adequate to meet all needs for the 
production of all merchandise for which 
there is now a demand, or would be a 
demand under any conditions of con- 
sumption. 

5. The elimination of children from the 
labor market in every state is a necessary 
step to a living wage for the head of every 
family. 

6. A living wage for the head of every 
family would in most cases free the child 
laborer from the necessity of earning its 
own living. Exceptional cases can be pro- 
vided for within some adequate plan of 
social security. 


7. The total abolition of child labor has 
come to be recognized as one of the essen- 
tial features of universal and continuous 
prosperity. 

8. Efforts to abolish child labor have 
been in progress for many years, and have 
met with some measure of success. But 
the remnant of it still continues, and seems 
to defy state regulation. Hence the Fed- 
eral movement in the interest of general 
public welfare. 

9. The proposed Child Labor Amend- 
ment to the Constitution merely author- 
izes the National Government to prescribe 
a remedy. The Federal Government can 
be safely trusted to deal more justly with 
the problem than some of the state govern- 
ments have dealt with it. 

These pertinent facts should have a place 
in the basis of any decision. 
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ILL-CHOSEN WORDS 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Wirt reference to the article published in 
Tue LuTHERAN, entitled “A Lutheran Pacifist 
Speaks,” under date of January 18, I can- 
not refrain from giving a brief exposition 
of my personal response and reaction. My 
spirit responds to the spirit of the author, 
and the motive for his views; this, despite 
the fact that I hold a commission in the 
Chaplains’ Corps of the Reserve Army. 
But the method of attack in the treatise 
is similar to that of the ultra-militarist. To 
be called a wolf in sheep’s clothing when 
talking about the chaplain who wears the 
uniform of his country, and to speak of 
the “holy Josephines,”’ when referring to 
the “gentlemen of the cloth,’ amount to 
the same thing as far as actual results are 
concerned. 

In this battle between the “ultras” I can 
see no peace. No opinions are changed, 
and the psychological reactions are such 
as to arouse ill feeling. I am convinced 
that such programs of attack are negative 
and not productive of harmony. 

We “up-starts” who have not been mel- 
lowed through experience and the faith 
have a slight tendency to become a wee 
bit sensational in giving expression to our 
views. History should teach us that the 
ancient art of hurling anathemas is of no 
avail. I suppose that we need the extremes 
in thought so that in action we shall reach 
the sphere of balanced, happy, and proper 
relations. There is need that our aggres- 
sion be in keeping with the spirit of our 
motives. W. Witsur Kiover. 


CHURCH AGENCY PRE- 
FERRED 


AN UNUSUAL incident has come to the 
knowledge of THe LUTHERAN indicative of 
the widespread sympathy of Lutheran con- 
gregations all over the United States for 
their brethren in the flood-stricken Ohio- 
Mississippi Valley. The Rev. O. A. Hofstad, 
pastor of Our Saviour’s Church, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., a congregation of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church of America, sent a con- 
tribution of $153.12 by way of the treas- 
urer of the Synod of the Northwest. In the 
accompanying letter Pastor Hofstad wrote: 
“We have no congregations in the flood 
territory. Hearing about the many Lu- 
theran congregations in distress we decided 
to send our contributions as a congrega- 
tion to this cause instead of to the Red 
Cross. The Red Cross is getting a great 
deal anyway and will help the people in 
a material way but cannot help religious 
organizations.” 


JESUS GREW in wisdom, in stature and 
in favor with God and man. His life was 
the perfect model of physical perfection, 
mental capacity, and spiritual achievement. 
To aid youth to become like Him is the 
noblest of all tasks. 


“NEW CONDITIONS will create leaders. The 
times will call forth the man.... You, my 
friend, may be hiding a marshal’s baton 
under your coat at this moment.” 

—Stuart Chase. 
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EASTER CROSSES 


SMALL EASTER CROSSES—Series I. Two 
church exterior and two church interior de- 
signs in color with appropriate Bible texts 
and Easter greetings. Size, 234 x 4 inches. 
Price, $1.00 a hundred, assorted, without 
envelopes 


LARGE EASTER CROSSES — Series Il. 
Two church exterior and two floral designs, 
with appropriate Bible texts. Size, 312 x 


512 inches. Price, $2.00 a hundred, assorted, 
without envelopes. 
SERIES No. H 
(Limited Quantity) 


Stohr 
wes 


Four risen Lord and Resurrection scenes, 
lithographed in color. With appropriate Eas- 
ter greetings and Scripture verses. 

Size, 234 x 414 inches. 

Price, $1.25 a hundred, assorted. 


EASTER SOUVENIR 


‘A: 


No. 1180. An appealing souvenir to be 
distributed to Beginners, Primary and Junior 
pupils. Printed in bright colors with Bible 
verse on back. Size, 2 x 234 inches. 


Price, $1.00 a hundred. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“RECOVERY” THE WORD IN FLOOD NEWS 


Secretary Krumbholz Tabulates Estimates from Water-stricken Parishes 


WE NOw HAVE received an almost com- 
plete survey of flood losses from our pas- 
tors over the area. While these losses are 
only estimated, they total about $60,000. 
It is not certain, in addition, how many of 
our church members will need help to re- 
coup their losses. The survey returns show 
that 1,169 Lutheran families were subjected 
to losses in their homes. Probably some of 
these represent in addition losses to their 
business and means of livelihood. 

Now that the great flood is off the front 
pages, our people in areas far removed 
from the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys may 
feel that the need for assistance has passed. 
I would not wish them to experience what 
the process of rehabilitation means. It is 
too heartrending. But I do hope that our 
Lutheran people will remember that it will 
be months before the physical scars are 
removed, to say nothing of the broken 
hopes and plans of their fellow Christians. 
Before every house there is a heap of 
refuse and debris, which represents what 
were once the interior decorations and fur- 
niture of cozy and comfortable homes. 

In Louisville we have organized a gen- 
eral committee consisting of the pastors, 
with the Rev. Frank O. Taafel chairman, 
the Rev. H. G. Schwegler secretary, and 
Dr. J. Earl Spaid disburser. Sister Florence 
Bechtold was kindly loaned by the Phila- 
delphia Motherhouse for visitation and 
nursing and arrived February 15. We also 
have a Lutheran case worker who will 
work with Sister Florence in helping to 
meet emergency needs of our Lutheran 
people. The clothing center has been set 
up at Fenner Memorial Church, 2115 N. 
Jefferson Street, the Rev. F. O. Taafel pas- 
tor. Our workers will be assisted by a vol- 
unteer force of women in the distribution 
of clothing. 


Chief Sufferers 


The churches in the district that have 
suffered the greatest losses now appear to 
be Memorial and Grace, Louisville; Em- 
manuel, Lawrenceburg; St. Mark’s, Evans- 
ville; and St. Matthew’s, Paducah. Memo- 
rial, Louisville, and Emmanuel, Lawrence- 
burg, present a heartbreaking sight. The 
parsonages as well as the church buildings 
tell a story of ruin. It may be that the 
foundations of the Lawrenceburg church 
are affected. The roof is sagging, and it is 
likely that the steeple will have to be 
taken down. Meanwhile members of near- 
by Lutheran churches have pulled on their 
boots, brought shovels, hoes and brooms 
and have volunteered to clear the church 
and clean it,—a job not to be tackled 
lightly. Pastor Pettit is living in a trailer 
drawn up in a lot beside a parishioner’s 
home until the parsonage is fit for habi- 
tation. 

The disaster relief committee of the In- 
ner Mission Board is supplying hymn books 
to churches whose supply was destroyed 
so that as soon as possible services may 
be resumed. Memorial, Louisville, ar- 
ranged to hold a service Sunday, February 
21, even though they would have to sit on 
pews which have been cracked and walk 
up the aisle where the boards of the floor- 
ing were badly warped, said Pastor 
Schwegler. Pastor Pettit of Lawrenceburg 


continues to hold a service in the recrea- 
tion room of the distillery. A Communion 
Service on Ash Wednesday evening was 
attended by thirty-five heart-broken mem- 
bers. We are also supplying Lenten de- 
votional leaflets to such churches as have 
been seriously affected. 


Pastors at Their Posts 


Stories of thrilling service rendered by 
our pastors, their wives, and the members 
of their congregations continue to be heard. 
To mention the latest, the Rev. J. E. Stom- 
berger, pastor of the Lutheran Church in 
Jeffersontown, seven miles outside of 
Louisville, prepared his church for ref- 
ugees before any other church in the town 
had thought about it. His people hastily 
gathered food, bedding and clothing. Mrs. 
Stomberger, a prominent missionary leader 
in the synod and a member of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, is a registered nurse. She set up 
a hospital in the church and has been very 
busy day and night ministering to the sick, 
and giving hundreds of persons typhoid 
serum. This faithful pastor and his wife 
are modest folks who seek no honor or 

‘eredit for a beautiful service. It is well, 
however, for the church to know and be 
grateful for all our sturdy pastors who 
have in countless ways stood by and ren- 
dered a trying service, cheerfully and sac- 
rificially. 

The work of rehabilitation has just be- 
gun. Tell the members of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America that their breth- 
ren are depending upon them for their 
prayers and help. But these pastors and 
people are not sitting idly by. They are 
making every effort to help themselves. 

Can we fail them in their need? 

Next week Mr. Torrey Walker of the 
Board of American Missions has offered 
to give his time and helpful advice to the 
rebuilding of the churches and their prop- 
erty. We are grateful for this generous 
help on the part of the Board of American 
Missions. Who can doubt that the whole 
church suffers when any of its members 
suffer? The Deaconess Board, the Board 
of Publication, the Board of American Mis- 
sions are all co-operating with the Inner 
Mission Board to make its work effective. 
And the whole church will send its utmost 
in contributions. Here is a stirring testi- 
mony to the unity and love of the church. 


LUTHERAN PASTORS 
FLOOD RELIEF LEADERS 


Lindsay of Louisville Directed 
Rescue of 30,000 People 


Stories FROM flood regions bring into 
strong light the fact that while all our Lu- 
theran pastors rendered most valuable, un- 
stinted service, there were places where 
the way in which ministers of Lutheran 
churches took charge of the emergency 
situations made them marked men. 

Outstanding among such examples of 
executive ability and prompt response to 
immediate necessity is the story of the 
Rev. Homer C, Lindsay’s services at Louis- 
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ville, Ky., pastor of First Church, one of 
the churches to be engulfed by the rising 
waters. Opening a relief station for hous- 
ing and feeding refugees in his church on 
the night of January 21, Pastor Lindsay 
and his workers were driven from the 
building on Sunday morning, the twenty- 
fourth. He then started a boat station, se- 
cured the assistance of a social service 
worker, and was able to open several relief 
stations. Rapidly organizing a staff, he soon 
had over six hundred men serving under. 
him as rescuers, boatmen, boat-repairers, 
engineers, mechanics, radio technicians, 
doctors, nurses and the like. Headquar- 
ters were established for directing the work, 
feeding the workers and refugees, and 
caring for the sanitary safeguarding of the 
refugees and the rest of the community. 
Pastor Lindsay’s plans resulted in an or- 
ganization which declared martial law and 
acted as a court in addition to other activ- 
ities. All this received a highly commen- 
datory approval by Col. Henry J. Stites of 
the 123d Calvary, United States Army, and 
Lt. Col. A. W. Lissauer of the Kentucky 
National Guard. The Red Cross, the WPA, 
the city officials of Louisville and the 
Board of Health are still clearing much of 
the work through Pastor Lindsay’s office. 
It is estimated that the four hundred boats 
under the direction of Pastor Lindsay’s 
organization rescued fully 30,000 people, 
operating from about twelve sub-stations. 
Pastor Lindsay is now the quarantine in- 
spector for a zone in the eastern part of 
the city. While all this was being done 
for the community-at-large by a devoted 
pastor, his own church was damaged to 
the extent of $10,000 and sixty per cent of 
his people’s homes are devastated. In es- 
tablishing the first emergency hospital 
Pastor Lindsay had the assistance of Pas- 
tor Carl A. Eberhard of Concordia Church 
(Missouri Synod). 


Relief Centers 


In Louisville, Fenner Memorial, the Rev. 
Frank O. Taafel, and Trinity, the Rev. Ira 
R. Ladd, have been established as clothing 
centers. The newspapers are carrying an- 
nouncements asking members from four 
affected congregations to report to these 
two centers so that pastors may learn of 
the location of their members. For family 
rehabilitation in that city, the Inner Mis- 
sion Board of the United Lutheran Church 
is placing a trained Lutheran social worker, 
a deaconess and a parish worker in that 
city. Dr. J. Earl Spaid’s Third Church, 
Louisville, operating as a refugee and 
feeding station, served over seven thou- 
sand meals within a few days. 

We can take space but to mention the 
character of fine leadership and Christian 
compassion evidenced by several.of our 
Lutheran pastors, as they have been re- 
ported to us: 

In Marietta, Ohio, the Rev. W. L. Spiel- 
man, despite the flooding of his parsonage, 
has conducted a feeding and a clothing 
unit in his church. At Parkersburg, W. Va., 
the Rev. D. E. Kinsler had charge of the 
whole Red Cross clothing station and was 
taken sick from overwork. The Rev. C. A. 
Riehl in Portsmouth, Ohio, serves hun- 
dreds of WPA workers in First Church. In 
Ironton and in Pomeroy, Ohio, Pastors 
E. A. Kahle and J. C. Pilch respectively 
of First Church and St. Paul’s Church in 
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the respective towns have done a full share 
of comforting and helping. St. Paul’s at 
Cook and Draper Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is one of the Lutheran clothing centers, 
serving the whole Cincinnati district and 
adjacent places in Ohio and Kentucky as 
well. This center can use canned goods 
and clothing. ’ 

From Indiana, reports reach us of the 
role played by Pastors J. A. Pettit of Em- 
manuel Church, Lawrenceburg, and Loyal 
F. Riley of St. Mark’s, Evansville, as Red 
Cross workers, rescuers, and spiritual help- 
ers to hundreds of refugees. 

Of actual rehabilitation needs, as to 
character, quantity and cost, it is too early 
to write. The responses from our Lutheran 
churches far and wide have been hearten- 
ing and helpful. The National Lutheran 
Council office has received over $500 thus 
far and awaits direct requisition by our 
Lutheran relief representatives before 
allocating the funds. Dr. C. E, Krumbholz, 
executive secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church Inner Mission Board, reports that a 
general rehabilitation committee has been 
organized in Louisville. No doubt our love 
for the brethren will be put to the test 
anew when that committee has had time 
to survey the needs of the churches, pas- 
tors and people and has made public its 
report.—N. L. C. Bulletin. 


LUTHERAN HOME MISSIONS 
COUNCIL 


Meeting in Pittsburgh Reported by 
the Rey. L. W. Rupp 


Tue LutrHeran Home Missions Council 
of America held its annual meeting Feb- 
ruary 2, in the First Lutheran Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. A. J. Holl, D.D., pastor. 
The meeting was entertained by First 
Church, shortly after this historic congre- 
gation, founded by Missionary Heyer, had 
observed the centennial of that event. The 
program was in charge of the officers: 
Martin Anderson, D.D., Chicago, presi- 
dent; John F. Seibert, D.D., Chicago, vice- 
president; the Rev. C. Martin Olander, 
Chicago, secretary; the Rev. A. W. Ander- 
sen, Chicago, treasurer. The program cen- 
tered around three papers. At the opening 


' session, Zenan M. Corbe, D.D., read the 


paper, “The Kind of Church Building to 
Erect on Home Mission Fields,” written 
by H. Torrey Walker, treasurer of the 
Board of American Missions, U. L. C. A. 
Mr. Walker, by demands of other business, 
could not come to Pittsburgh; neither could 
Dr. Peter Petersen be present in the even- 
ing to read his paper. At the afternoon 
session A. J. Bergsaker, D.D., Minneapolis, 
Stewardship Secretary of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church, presented the subject, 
“What Constitutes the Occupancy of a 
Field.” The third subject, presented through 
Dr. Petersen’s paper, which was read by 
Secretary Olander, dealt with “Functions 
of the Lutheran Home Missions Council of 
America.” 

In the election of officers the Rev. A. W. 
Andersen of Chicago was chosen presi- 
dent; A. J. Bergsaker, D.D., Minneapolis, 
vice-president; John F. Seibert, D.D., Chi- 


cago, secretary; Zenan M. Corbe, D.D., New 


York, treasurer. The consensus of opinion 
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was that the 1938 meeting will probably 
be arranged to meet in Minneapolis. 

We were present merely as visitor, 
through some publicity interests, and for 
that reason feel reluctant to comment upon 
the deliberations of the commissioners. On 
the other hand, we sensed that seldom had 
any gathering of Lutherans come down 
to “brass tacks” and pointed toward defi- 
nite conclusions of statesmanlike propor- 
tions as did this small company of general 
commissioners from several of our Lu- 
theran groups in America in their Pitts- 
burgh conference. It was not so much that 
they did certain things, or took certain 
actions, or made any publicity gestures, as 
that they placed their fingers on the very 
pulse beat of church life, and were very 
clearly qualified to give expert opinion as 
to home mission policies. Sitting in on this 
one meeting was equivalent to packing an 
entire seminar on home missions into the 
measure of one day. 


Possibilities in Co-operation 


No doubt the final paper on “Functions 
of the Council” was to the commissioners 
the most important item, for in all dis- 
cussions the men referred to that, and in 
connection with committee appointments 
made provision for study of the Council’s 
constitution, relationship to the bodies ap- 
pointing commissioners, and so on. Being 
a candid group, the commissioners frankly 
looked at their field, questioning what the 
Council has done, if it occupies a place in 
our Lutheran Church life, what it may be 
expected to do in the future. But at the 
same time each commissioner had a wealth 
of practical material which alone estab- 
lished the importance of a committee, or 
council, or commission (whatever the 
name) of a consultative character, able to 
advise on the questions where most of us 
have “hitched” these many years. What is 
a home mission field? How should it be 
entered? When does a congregation or a 
pastor “occupy” a field? How finance the 
new mission until it secures a building? 
How arrange mortgages for that building? 
How many Lutherans are a nucleus? What 
attitude toward the mass of unchurched of 
different cultural and nationalistic back- 
grounds? Can an adequate and churchly 
building be erected for $10,000? Will such 
a building serve its purpose if across the 
street some other denomination erects a 
quarter-million-dollar edifice? Since we 
Lutherans have certain linguistic and na- 
tionalistic backgrounds, how shall we 
“mesh” all these and get into “gear” on 
“high” to fill our proper destiny? Can 
churches be merged, divided, transferred, 
and ripe fields thus opened to more effec- 
tive development? Where shall we find 
mortgage money; shall we branch beyond 
the usual local bank borrowing? 


For Example, Minneapolis 

Here was the paper presented by Dr. 
Bergsaker, Stewardship Secretary of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church: “The near- 
est task,” he said, in Home Missions, “is 
to gather the lost sheep of the Lutheran 
Church and also reach the unchurched 
masses of America with the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ.” Dr. Bergsaker made it a 
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practical presentation, taking the men 
with him to South Minneapolis, out into 
the Dakotas, to the Atlantic seaboard, back 
to the plains of Iowa, with towns and 
cities of specific illustrative importance. 
Here are 30,000 towns without a resident 
pastor; 13,400,000 children under the age 
of twelve without any religious training; 
more than ten thousand vacant churches 
in America; “nearly ten million people of 
Lutheran heritage outside the fold of the 
Lutheran Church”; sixty million people 
affiliated with no church of any kind. So, 
too, are the times calling on us. 

“We are witnessing,” Dr: Bergsaker con- 
cluded, “the revolutions taking place in 
the world of business, of commerce and 
transportation, the changing currents of 
government and politics, the shifting tides 
of philosophy, the confusion of thinking, 
the great changes in the whole social order, 
the great shifting of population in the 
rural areas, the concentration of the hu- 
man masses in the cities, the gradual 
breaking down of the moral life, the com- 
mercialized amusements, the growing 
problems of the unemployed, the hope- 
lessness of the modernistic religion, and 
the restlessness of this generation. All 
these changes present many and tremen- 
dous Home Mission problems. They present 
a tremendous challenge to the Lutheran 
Church. May we accept the challenge with 
will-power and determination and with 
the mind of Jesus Christ.” 


A Creditable Past 


There is no doubt that much material 
from this Pittsburgh meeting of the Lu- 
theran Home Missions Council will appear 
from time to time in the printing of the 
papers which were read, in the presenta- 
tion by commissioners to their own con- 
stituent synods of such matters as are of 
reference, and in the rising conviction 
which no one can gainsay that here is 
a consultative body serving the Lutheran 
Church richly and so as to merit the un- 
qualified support and appreciation of all 
our Lutheran people. This Home Missions 
Council has not had a very long life; if 
we caught it correctly, July 2, 1930, is the 
first date in its history; the constitution 
was adopted January 27, 1931. But in so 
brief a span it has done much, and bridged 
vast chasms of questionings, debatable 
grounds, likely a few “sloughs of despond.” 

And we wonder a little about the signif- 
icance of this meeting within the walls 
of “Old First,” here in Pittsburgh. To un- 
tangle all the mission threads, home, inner, 
foreign, through the life of First Church 
here, down these hundred years, is im- 
possible. To begin, Dr. P. H. R. Mullen, 
Pittsburgh Synod’s Missionary Superin- 
tendent, points out that three churches 
were founded in Pittsburgh at very nearly 
the same time, by the same man, each of 
them today in a different Lutheran group, 
one in the United Lutheran Church, one 
in the Missouri Synod, one in the American 
Lutheran Church. Father Heyer of For- 
eign Mission fame, did this in the three 
instances. To First Church came Dr. W. A. 
Passavant. To First Church came also Dr. 
C. P. Krauth, and our thoughts turn to 
“The Conservative Reformation.” 
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FLASHES FROM FLORIDA 
By W. BE. Pugh, DD. 


More THAN twenty years ago a mission 
school was inaugurated in Florida in which 
outstanding missionaries, teachers and 
preachers constituted the faculty. For sev- 
eral years meetings were held only in St. 
Petersburg and DeLand. Our first ac- 
quaintance with this missionary project 
was in the former city, at which time the 
sainted Mrs. E C. Cronk and Mrs. H. C. 
Bell were members of its faculty. Some 
years ago other cities were included, and 
the movement was given the name 


Florida Chain of Missionary 
Assemblies 


This year, covering the dates from Jan- 
‘uary 16 to February 16, assemblies were 
held in Jacksonville, Lake City, Daytona 
Beach, DeLand, Miami, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Palm Beaches, Orlando, Winter Haven, Ft. 
Myers, Sarasota, St. Petersburg, Clear- 
water, Tampa and Tallahassee. In this as- 
sembly thousands were reached by the 
members of the faculty who presented 
chiefest of all the theme of missions. Other 
more or less related subjects have been 
presented by those who have made a study 
of the relation of the church, for instance, 
to economic life, inner missions, race rela- 
tions, education, war and peace. The fac- 
ulty this year consisted of people who had 
seen service as missionaries in, or were 
natives of, Persia, Korea, Japan, Cuba, 
Burma, and men and women of America 
who occupy positions of leadership. From 
England came Miss Muriel Lester, who is 
called the Jane Addams of London’s East 
Side. 

“Europe and the Way of Christ” and the 
“Practice of the Presence of God” were 
subjects about which Miss Lester talked 
informingly and interestingly. Before a 
group of ministers she gave her impres- 
sions of “The National Preaching Mission,” 
of which group of speakers she was amem- 
ber. Some of her impressions in regard 
to the Mission were that there is a great 
“poverty of worship” in American church 
life. She noted the lack of reverence on 
the part of the great assemblies before 
which she spoke. Even the leaders of the 
worship whispered amongst themselves 
during the singing of a song or during the 
prayer. There seemed to have been no 
preparation of the program of service, and 
favorite hymns would be asked for by 
those conducting the worship. These things 
appear as a negative criticism of the 
Preaching Mission. Miss Lester was favor- 
ably impressed as to the good done in each 
community, although it was her comment 
that the term “Preaching Mission” was un- 
fortunate, inasmuch as there are multi- 
tudes who would be averse to giving at- 
tention to “preaching.” Our London visitor 
remarked, however, that the workers in the 
Preaching Mission did not promote the 
idea of the “social gospel.” They were 
orthodox to the extent of presenting the 
pure gospel of Jesus Christ as the saving 
remedy needed by the nations now. 

Dr. George W Truett, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Dallas, Tex., with a re- 
ported membership of 8,000, and president 
of the World Baptist Alliance, stoutly de- 
fended foreign missions in an address be- 
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fore the Assembly. Having recently re- 
turned from a world tour, on which he 
visited many missions, the speaker said he 
was reassured by contacts with mission- 
aries on the field in the conviction that the 
missionary is the outstanding servant of 
God, and that the greatest gift of the mis- 
sionary cause is the missioner himself. He 
indicated that in spite of “half-baked, 
cynical criticism,” in spite of troublesome 
international conditions, and in spite of 
lack of adequate funds to finance evan- 
gelism in heathen lands, the cause of Chris- 
tianity is being advanced with a certainty 
that is reflected in the hundreds of thou- 
sands of converts and the establishment of 
self-supporting churches in every land. 
Wherever the facts of Jesus Christ are 
faithfully proclaimed by men and women 
who live according to Jesus, men are turn- 
ing from their idols to serve the true and 
living God. 


Two Old Cities 


Plans are under way for the restoration 
of the ancient Spanish quarters in the city 
of St. Augustine. The first step in the 
preservation of early history is the survey 
to be made by the Carnegie Institute, of 
which Dr. John C. Merriam is president. 
He attended and participated in the first 
exercises and pageant given in St. Augus- 
tine January 11, which marked the in- 
auguration of the work of restoration. He 
formally instituted excavation proceedings 
in the old moat surrounding the Castello 
de San Marcos (the Fort Marion of today), 
near the ancient city gates where digging 
is going forward. In expressing his good 
wishes for the work of preservation and 
restoration of old St. Augustine, Dr. Mer- 
riam said, “You have my good wishes and 
my prayers, for prayers are necessary if 
work is to be done in the right way.” 

Port St. Joe, some 175 miles east of Pen- 
sacola, on a beautiful bay of the Gulf of 
Mexico, is scarcely big enough to be called 
a city. Although about 100 years ago this 
community was one of the most important 
on the Gulf and a flourishing Florida sea- 
port. It holds the distinction of having had 
the first railroad in America—a wooden 
rail line over which slaves pushed flat cars 
laden with tobacco and cotton from inland 
towns. Old St. Joe was an extremely 
wealthy city with a great import and ex- 
port trade, boasting many beautiful homes 
and a fashionable race track. It is said to 
have been a “wide open” town in which 
all forms of wickedness flourished, with 
Sabbath breaking and gambling dens as 
the chief forms in which its life found ex- 
pression. A yellow fever epidemic depleted 
the population, a terrific tropical storm at 
the same time swept away its property. 
Development of competitive transportation 
facilities added to the city’s troubles, with 
the result that the population dwindled to 
hamlet size. 

But now comes news to the effect that 
old Port St. Joe is to have a resurrection. 
The St. Joe Paper Company of Florida has 
let contracts for the construction of a giant 
pulp mill at this historic and romantic lit- 
tle harbor town. The new mill, when con- 
structed, will employ in the plant itself 
and give work to about 3,500 people. This 
means a new city to which many will come 
in addition to the workers connected with 
the paper mill. It means another call to the 
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church to provide spiritual nourishment 
to its citizens. Perhaps many of them will 
be Lutherans or unaffiliated with any 
church, persons to whom our church will 
owe a duty. 


We Hear a Bishop 


Jacksonville maintains an Open Forum, 
an institution that has as its objective the 
presentation of facts without bias. One of 
the speakers recently was Dr. Francis J. 
McConnell, bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, who spoke under the 
auspices of the Emergency Peace Cam- 
paign. We once heard an experienced 
newspaper reporter say that the Methodist 
and Episcopal Church leaders have easy 
access to newspaper publicity because the 
reporter feels that the title of bishop is 
highly important and gives standing to any 
news about its holder. Bishop McConnell 
spoke of the fact that mutual good faith 
is essential amongst nations if the world is 
to be kept out of war. “National honor is 
all right,” he asserted, “but we have to 
learn in national conduct a lesson we have 
learned in personal conduct: That the man 
who respects other men most highly is the 
one who respects himself most highly; and 
the man who has regard for other men’s 
families has the largest regard for his own. 
It is far better to have discussion of hard 
problems before a war than to wait until 
one side has been defeated before talking 
it over.” 


We Hear a Rabbi 


At the same time that the bishop spoke, 
Rabbi Edward N. Calisch of Richmond, 
Va., spoke of the ineffectiveness of war. 
His contention was that we must instill in 
the minds of youth the conviction that war 
is not glorious, that it is not heroic, that 
there is no glamour in it; but that it is 
dull, deadly and futile. We have estab- 
lished the principle of collective jurisdic- 
tion over the quarrels between individuals 
within a nation, so there should be em- 
phasized the principle of collective world- 
jurisdiction over the quarrels between 
nations. 


IN INDIANA 
By R. H. Benting, D.D. 


Tue InpIANA SyNop has made commend- 
able progress in the support of the regular 
as well as the unusual demands of the 
Kingdom as the record appears in the form 
of “Facts From Figures” submitted by 
President Turney. In the matter of regu- 
larly apportioned benevolences the in- 
crease over the previous year is 20 per 
cent, which is derived from the total in- 
crease of $5,547.16. The United Lutheran 
Church has shared in this increase, which 
was pro-rated according to the rules for 
distribution. The total amount contributed 
to that treasury was $17,531.46—and this 
represents 58 per cent of the total appor- 
tioned amount. While the general average 
is approximately 46 per cent over the 
whole church, our synod will not gloat 
over the mere increase of 12 per cent 
reached by comparison in 1936. However, 
understanding the state situation and ap- 
preciating what can be done under proper 
stimulation and guidance, the recently at- 
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tained improvement leads us to hope for 
much greater results in the present and 
succeeding years. 


Special Burdens 


When one considers that an increase of 
three cents per member would reach the 
total benevolence budget, making it 100 
per cent in actual payments, there looms 
a possibility of accomplishment. To this 
end the officers will labor. For the spe- 
cial Mulberry Home Debt burden will not 
last forever. And from repetition of disas- 
trous floods—the Lord God will deliver us. 
These burdens are indescribable. All that 
the papers have printed fails to reflect 
the exact state of affairs in our southern 
counties. But our people have heroically 
risen to meet the emergency. After order 
and peace and prosperity have returned, 
certainly we shall try to remember what 
a contented life we enjoyed prior to the 
affliction, and from these tear-drenched 
cities and fields of Indiana will arise a 
blossoming and budding and growing 
spiritual life that is destined to grow into 
a bountiful harvest for eternal life. 


“Giving” 

“Giving” has become a better interpreted 
word. Our people have given until it hurts 
because it has become sacrificial. New ma- 
terials were purchased and prepared into 
comforters and dresses and articles of 
wearing apparel and in some instances 
hauled directly to the center for immediate 
distribution. Cash offerings are being re- 
ceived and forwarded through the synodi- 
cal treasurer. All of this is additional to 
the generous support of the American Red 
Cross, the American Legion and other 
general agencies participating in the huge 
labors along the Ohio River. Almost $1,400 
of a surplus balance over the previous 
year is reported in our treasuries, but the 
emergency caused by the floods will dissi- 
pate this surplus within a few weeks. With 
$8,500 cash paid into the Mulberry Home 
Debt Fund, and a campaign under way to 
raise a total of $40,000, there is many an 
opportunity for our people to exercise 
their charitable spirit in the months di- 
rectly before us. 


Growing 


Jewish missions were beautifully pre- 
sented by the Rev. Harry P. Rubenstein 
of Toledo in three special tours in this 
state. Appreciative audiences listened at- 
tentively as he spoke from pulpit and 
platform before large congregations and 
before smaller parish society groups. There 
is evident new interest, increased sym- 
pathy, and a willingness to cooperate with 
the agencies representing this cause. Pastor 
Rubenstein enriches our souls and merits 
the highest confidence. We shall look for- 
ward to another visit next year. The of- 
ferings gladly given fully covered all ex- 
penses of the trips. The Synod of Ohio has 
blessed the Indiana Synod by loaning this 
minister for the cause. 


Glowing 


There is a consistent growth with a glow 
of spiritual satisfaction to be noted in the 
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department of home missions. Modest 
“first units” of most permanent construc- 
tion rather than shacks and temporary 
domiciles for the missions, is the rule en- 
forced during the past decade. The con- 
struction under way at Kokomo furnishes 
a good sample of this newer policy in our 
support of home missions. Total cost of 
building site, 165 x 165 feet, corner lot 
graced by a dozen beautiful maple trees, a 
first unit brick veneer church with seats 
for 250, equipped with new furniture and 
for the work of the Sunday school, full 
basement, waterproof, ready for the dedi- 
cation service next month, is around 
$15,000. This is a glowing congregation, as 
facts from figures prove: In 1931 a small 
group of Lutherans contacted H. C. Had- 
ley, D.D., and received initial encourage- 
ment, and A. H. Keck, D.D., then president 
of the Michigan Synod, together with R.D. 
Wheadon, D.D., of Logansport, Indiana, 
continued proceedings and organized and 
incorporated the congregation in 1932. 
Fifty members were enrolled, of whom 44 
are to date connected with the church. 
Students from our seminary at Maywood 
supplied the group, alternating with stu- 
dents from Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio, for a period of one year. 
In 1933, the Rev. Walter D. Oberholtzer be- 
came the pastor, and served until May 28, 
1934. On the 1st day of July of that year 
the Rev. Ernest E. Habig became the pas- 
tor, and his first concern was to increase 
the membership and to secure more defin- 
itely assured support. 

The work continued in the Y. M. C. A. 
building, Lutheran furnishings were in- 
stalled, the liturgical services were intro- 
duced as rapidly as possible, and the par- 
ish began to believe in a future. The orig- 
inal labor performed by Pastor Oberholtzer 
was constantly amplified until the interior 
of the Y. M. C. A. room resembled a cor- 
rectly furnished Lutheran church. 

Two arguments were put before our 
boards: The rapidly growing attendance 
at worship, and the overflowing attendance 
at the church school, coupled with the fact 
that the congregation was ready to sacri- 
fice for a new church site and building. 
Under the supervision of John E. Hum- 
mon, D.D., a total of $8,000 was subscribed, 
and of this amount $7,000 is consistently 
being paid according to agreements. The 
new zest developed during this period of 
construction will produce the required 
$8,000 originally desired. 

Plans for the building were approved by 
the authorities, helpful suggestions from 
Mr. Scheuringer were incorporated, and 
the cornerstone was laid November 29, 
1936. 

The congregation reports 120 baptized, 
84 confirmed, 63 communing members. 
Lutheranism in Kokomo is glowing. 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 


The Lutheran churches of Blair County, 
which includes Altoona, Hollidaysburg, 
Geeseytown, Tyrone, Bellwood, Williams- 
burg, Roaring Springs, Martinsburg, Clays- 
burg, East Freedom, Duncansville, Newry, 
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and Sinking Valley, have contributed to 
the relief of the flood stricken areas, over 
$500 to the Red Cross and about $600 to 
the Inner Mission Board of the United 
Lutheran Church. Some of these areas 
were victims of the March, 1936, floods, 
and know what floods mean. 


Noonday Lenten services in Grace Lu- 
theran Church, conducted by the Altoona 
Lutheran Ministerium, are much better 
attended than in 1936. This is the second 
year for these services. A fine printed pro- 
gram announces the services, which are 
self-supporting from offerings received 
daily, the plates being placed at the church 
doors. 


Plans are being made for the annual 
spring meeting of the Alleghany Synod 
which will convene in Trinity Church, 
Juniata, May 17-19. 


The Laymen of the Alleghany Synod 
through the Sunday schools are support- 
ing two synodical parishes, enabling them 
to have full-time pastors. These parishes 
are Karthaus and Curwensville, and the 
New Milport Charge. In the first half of 
the synodical year $333.77 has been con- 
tributed. This fund needs $266.23 to com- 
plete the pledge of $600. A number of the 
Sunday schools have not yet made their 
contributions. 

The Alleghany Synod apportionment for 
1936 has been paid in part. In eleven 
months, 44 per cent has been paid. It is 
hoped that the December receipts to W. B. 
Miller were the largest for the whole year, 
so that synod may make a creditable show- 
ing. With a return to more normal eco- 
nomic conditions, the synod wil endeavor 
to reach the full apportionment in 1937. 


Grace Church, the Rev. Burleigh A. 
Peters pastor, plans extensive chancel 
changes which will include altar, pulpit 
and lectern, and altar cross. 


The congregation at Woodbury, the Rev. 
Ralph W. Meckley, pastor, began the 
Lenten season with a church crowded to 
capacity to hear a lecture on Lutheran 
Missions in Japan presented by Pastor 
Foulk of Altoona. 


Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, professor of Prac- 
tical Theology at Gettysburg Seminary, 
was the first in a series of Lenten speakers 
at St. John’s Church, Sinking Valley, 
February 10. The Rev. Allen C. Lambert 
is pastor of this charge. 


Guest speakers at Trinity Church for 
the midweek Lenten services held Thurs- 
day evenings are: February 11, Professor 
Levi Gilbert, principal of the Senior High 
School; February 18, Mrs. H. C. Michael, 
Johnstown, president of the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Alleghany Synod; 
February 25, the Rev. J. Russell Fink, mis- 
sionary to India; March 4, John George 
Kurzenknabe, Harrisburg, president of the 
Luther League in America; March 11, the 
Rev. E. Roy Hauser, vice-president of the 
Alleghany Synod, and March 18, M. Stan- 
ley Kemp, D.D., pastor of Zion, Hollidays- 
burg. 


Tue HAND that follows intellect can 
achieve —Michelangelo 
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WHY NOT THE JEW? 


Not, why should the Gospel be preached 
to the Jew, but why should it not? The 
Lord Jesus is either Saviour of all—of Jew 
as well as Gentile—or He is not Saviour 
at all. 
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ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


“You HAVE SERVED city and rural congre- 
gations. Which do you prefer?” We asked 
this question of the Rev. A. W. Leibens- 
perger while we were driving through the 
“Garden Spot” of the United States in 
Lancaster County, Pa. After a few min- 
utes’ silence, he said, “I was born and 
reared in the country—my wife, in the 
city. I secured my college and seminary 
training in the city. I have spent forty 
years in the ministry. Thirteen happy 
years in the city of Lebanon, Pa., as junior 
associate pastor of historic Salem Lutheran 
Church, the sainted Rev. Dr. T. E. 
Schmauk, senior pastor; and twenty-seven 
years in three rural parishes. I have thor- 
oughly enjoyed my ministry. I have 
learned that no matter where you labor 
in the Lord’s vineyard, only faithfulness 
will bring joyful results. There is ‘human 
nature’ in both city and country, but, con- 
sidering everything, I believe I prefer 


The Country Parish 


“Most country homes today have all the 
city conveniences—electric light, phone, 
radio, daily mail service, cars, excellent 
roads; minus many city distractions and 
temptations. Even ina thirty-mile diameter 
parish, all homes may be quickly reached; 
most of the country churches have mod- 
ern equipment, are well heated and lighted, 
are easly accessible. Some of the members 
live in towns and even in cities, as well as 
on their country estates. Parents bring 
their children to Sunday school and the 
entire family remains for the church serv- 
ices, which is rarely the case in city con- 
gregations. The country consolidated 
schools are excellent, and education is as 
highly prized and almost as readily at- 
tained as in the city. Most of the church 
organizations are up-to-date and well at- 
tended. The evening church services are 
especially largely attended by the young 
people, which is not always the case in the 
city. There is no more of a ‘rural church 
problem’ than a city church problem. 

“There is more sunshine and fresh air; 
more open-heartedness; and as warm wel- 
comes to members’ homes as in the city.” 

Pastor Leibensperger lives in Ephrata, 
Pa., in the center of his “Muddy Creek” 
Parish. The parish consists of three con- 
gregations. The Muddy Creek congrega- 
tion dates back 205 years (1732), begin- 
ning ten years before Muhlenberg came 
(1742). Another congregation, Bergstresse, 
is but twenty years younger; while St. 
John’s, Center Square, has only 118 years 
to its credit (1819)! Here is age, but the 
youth as well as their elders still worship 
here. 

It is my observation that favorable Lu- 
theran rural church conditions prevail 
almost everywhere in the United States 
and Canada, except under abnormal 
drought or flood or frost conditions. The 
Lutheran country congregations in North 
America are not complaining, and they are 
not dying nor even declining. They adapt 
themselves to conditions. 


Epileptics 
On December 13 last, it was our priv- 
ilege to be greeted by over a hundred 
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patients, deaconesses, nurses, and visitors 
in the beautiful chapel of the Passavant 
Memorial Home for Epileptics at Rochester, 
Pa. We spoke to and with a number of 
the patients and attendants, as the obliging 
superintendent, the Rev. Bernard Fetterly, 
took us through the various departments 
of this beneficent institution. 

Like the chapel, the three “Homes” and 
the laundry building were in shining con- 
dition. We beheld the charred site where 
Grace Cottage, the fourth “Home,” stood 
before fire destroyed it on January 27, 
1936. The erection of a larger and finer 
“Home” will begin May 1 next and accom- 
modations further increased. 

Situated on an elevation in the midst of 
a fifty-acre, fertile farm, the institution 
commands a magnificent view of the sur- 
rounding country embracing seven teem- 
ing towns. It is located nine miles north- 
west of Pittsburgh. The Home was founded 
by that prince of philanthropists and of 
Home Missions, W. A. Passavant, D.D., in 
1895, and has been named in his honor. 
Dr. Passavant was the first superintendent, 
and the Rev. Jacob Ash succeeded him, 
their combined administrations covering a 
period of eight years. Then 


Frederick William Kohler, D.D., 


was called. He made the institution. Dur- 
ing his thirty-four years of stewardship, 
building after building took shape, patient 
after patient was welcomed and tenderly 
cared for. He created a haven and pro- 
duced an earthly heaven for those poor un- 
fortunates who cannot find employment 
and cannot be adequately cared for by 
their families or friends. 

Dr. Kohler’s Christian influence, persua- 
sive appeals, sympathetic and loving care 
of these afflicted “children” opened hearts 
and purses, and the institution rose to its 
present commanding position of loving 
ministrations to Christ’s peculiarly afflicted 
“little ones.” None worthy is turned away. 
Those whose families or friends are able 
to contribute are expected to do so. The 
annual expenses reach $25,000. There is 
no endowment. Therefore the Homes are 
entirely dependent upon the gifts of God’s 
people—and they have never failed. The 
superintendent has talked and walked with 
God these many years. 

Prayers and Bible readings and services 
belong to the daily and Sunday programs. 

Because of ill health and failing sight, 
Dr. Kohler laid down his blessed burdens 
in his eightieth year, was promptly elected 
Superintendent Emeritus by the Board of 
Directors, and the Rev. Bernard Fetterly, 
then pastor of Trinity Church, Jeannette, 
Pa., was called to the superintendency a 
year ago. Dr. Kohler’s mantle has fallen 
on Pastor Fetterly, and he is very success- 
fully carrying on the great work. 

Dr. Kohler is an alumnus of Muhlenberg 
College (1878) and of the Philadelphia 
Seminary (1881). Of the fifteen mem- 
bers in his seminary class, only Dr. C. L. 
Fry of Philadelphia and Dr. E. G. Lund 
of Seattle, Wash., remain to rejoice and 
pray with him. It was my privilege to be 
royally welcomed by Dr. Kohler in De- 
cember, in his comfortable home in Roch- 
ester, Pa. Tall and erect, he has by no 
means lost his poise. nor his cheerfulness, 
nor his faith. 
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209 Years Plus 


On visiting St. Michael’s Lutheran Sun- 
day School and Church in Philadelphia, 
Pa., recently, it was an honor to be in- 
vited by the pastor, W. Karl Hemsath, 
D.D., to address both groups successively 
at the morning services. I felt at home; 
for here I frequently worshiped while a 
seminary student from 1891 to 1894. But 
what changes forty-three years had 
brought! In place of the old though stately 
church building, a chaste, spacious, 
churchly stone temple had been erected 
and adjoining it an up-to-date Sunday 
school, which has become too small to ac- 
commodate the growing Bible school. 

Germantown was, of course, settled by 
Germans. Some of the early settlers were 
Quakers, some Mennonites, some Pietists 
and some Lutherans. The pioneer Lu- 
theran minister was 


The Rev. Anthony Jacob Henkel, 


who came to America from Germany in 
1717 with his entire family and settled on 
a farm in New Hanover not very far from 
Germantown. Pastor Henkel’s activities 
were very extensive. He gathered together, 
taught and ministered to the scattered Lu- 
therans over a wide area. Though the 
busy pastor of St. Michael’s, he at the same 
time organized and served other Lutheran 
congregations and groups. He died from 
injuries received in falling from his horse 
on his way from Germantown to Hanover 
in 1728, only eleven years after his arrival 
in this country. St. Michael’s must have 
been organized prior to this date, though 
there are no records extant. 

Dr. Hemsath has been pastor of St. 
Michael’s since 1922, the twenty-sixth on 
its roll of ministers. The Patriarch Muh- 
lenberg was the fourth pastor, 1743-45. 
Like the congregation, her pastors have 
been educational and spiritual pioneers and 
leaders in the councils and in the develop- 
ment of the church. Fifteen of St. Michael’s 
sons have become ministers. 

St. Michael’s has been the center and 
inspiration of many Lutheran activities 
and is the mother and grandmother of a 
number of Lutheran congregations. 


TOLEDO BLADES 
By F. E. Strobel, D.D. 


A Happy New Year began in Toledo with 
the birth of a daughter in the Robinwood 
Hospital to the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Dwight 
L. Miley. This was the first birth regis- 
tered in 1937 in Toledo. 


January 27 at Glenwood Lutheran Church 
nineteen preliminary students were ac- 
cepted by the Robinwood Hospital and 
given their caps. The Rev. C. A. Wieder- 
anders was the speaker. This is the largest 
class to be received by this institution for 
a number of years. On the evening of Feb- 
ruary 2 the annual dinner was given the 
Medical Staff and Board members. Sixty- 
four persons were in attendance. 


An epidemic of deaths seemed to strike 
Toledo in the early days of this year. Eight 
deaths in the first eight days from auto 
accidents is quite a record in a city the size 
of Toledo. As a consequence, every agency 
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the city can muster is being put into action 
to work for greater safety in driving. 


The Luther Leagues of Toledo held a 
rally in Hope Church on Thursday eve- 
ning, January 21. Though the weather was 
anything but agreeable, a large attendance 
was on hand. The Rev. Joseph Freas, edu- 
cational director in the Synod of Ohio, was 
the chief speaker. 


A Church Workers’ Conference was held 
in St. Matthew’s Church, January 24. This 
was the most disagreeable day we have ex- 
perienced this year, yet there were almost 
two hundred church workers present to 
participate. Like conferences were held in 
seven other church centers in the state. 


The Lutheran Women’s League, whose 
membership is made up of about nine hun- 
dred women from the American Lutheran 
and the United Lutheran congregations, 
met January 15 and installed new officers. 
Plans are made to increase the member- 
ship to fifteen hundred. To witness one of 
these meetings will convince one that here 
in Toledo are some of the most able lead- 
ers in the Lutheran Church. The women 
are making their influence felt in the 
church in this city. 


The Federation of Women in the United 
Lutheran Church held their annual meet- 
ing January 22 in St. Lucas Church. Here, 
too, is seen fine leadership. 


The Lutheran Orphans’ Home Society 
held its annual meeting Tuesday evening, 
January 26. This is an institution owned 
and governed by the American Lutheran 
Church. The tendency of the times is seen 
in the fact that the society elected to its 
Board of Trustees a member of the United 
Lutheran Church. It looks as if closer unity 
and co-operation were coming. 


The Lutheran Men's League met in 
Augsburg .Church January 29. Edward 
Rinderknecht, Esq., spoke eloquently on 
“The Challenge to the Lutheran Church.” 
This organization in no sense is organized 
to raise funds but to lay the foundations 
of closer fellowship and union in the Lu- 
theran Church. 


Bethany Church has installed and ded- 
icated a pipe organ. This congregation is 
making great strides forward under the 
leadership of the Rev. W. L. Kohne. St. 
Paul’s congregation in the nearby village 
of Temperance, Mich., is nearing the com- 
pletion of its chapel. This congregation has 
budgeted immediately to begin to repay 
the Church Extension Loan. 


Hope Church, another mission, is plan- 
ning the erection of a suitable house of 
worship. Since its organization this con- 
gregation has worshiped in an old tea 
house, but very suitable for mission work. 
The congregation is showing a sound 
growth. Recently a fine cross, and still 
more recently two candelabra, were pre- 
sented to the church by Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
R. Heymann, friends of the congregation. 


The newest pastoral addition comes to 
Holy Trinity congregation in the person of 
J. S. Herold, D.D., who during the past ten 
years has served the Synod of Ohio as 
Missionary Superintendent. 


The Rev. O. B. Lauver of Newark, Ohio, 
spent a week in the Robinwood Hospital 
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for observation and treatment. He has re- 
turned to his home and to resume his pas- 
toral work. 


A radio broadcast was given by the 
Luther Leagues of the United and Amer- 
ican Lutheran congregations of the city on 
Sunday evening, February 7, over WSPD, 
the local station. 


The United Lutheran Pastors of Toledo 
and vicinity held a Lenten Retreat Feb- 
ruary 8 in Redeemer Church, Carroll J. 
Rockey, D.D., of Detroit, was the speaker 
at both the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions. The topic was Evangelism. 


DR. E. H. KLOTSCHE, 
TEACHER 


For THE third time in a period now 
rapidly approaching the half century mark, 
the Chicago Seminary faculty has been in- 
vaded by One Who “reaped the bearded 
grain at a breath” and gathered in the 
“shock of corn in his season.” First there 
was the sainted founder, Dr. R. F. Weidner, 
the man of faith and of a large heart. Then 
in time, followed the beloved Dr. J. E. 
Whitteker; and now with sudden stroke, 
on the eleventh of February, falls faithful 
and versatile Dr. E. H. Klotsche. His soul 
was on fire with the truth and his heart 
was made glad with a supreme peace. His 
inner life was further beautified with the 
gift of music. Whether with the zither, the 
violin or the organ, he was equally accom- 
plished, not as a vocation but rather as an 
avocation. 

He was a linguist of the old school. 
Equally at home with the Greek and the 
Hebrew, he was a successful student of 
Tamil and Sanscrit, studying under native 
teachers in India. He early sought work 
in the foreign mission field, and labored 
with joy and with success in India. There 
he might have tarried until the present 
time, but for a sun-stroke that enforced 
his retirement all too soon. One is led to 
wonder if that stroke may not have left 
some dire results which in some way may 
have hastened his onward march to an all 
too early entrance into life. He was too 
young, we think, to lay down the duties of 
this life. Sixty-one years with many is 
but the crest of wisdom and influence, and 
yet here he fell in the full ripening of 
talents in the day when strength seemed 
unabated. Dr. Klotsche was always a hard 
worker. Whether in the pastorate, the mis- 
sion field, or the seminaries in which he 
taught, he was always doing more than the 
routine required. 

In addition to several books of great 
merit, he had in preparation a many-paged 
volume on “The History of Christian 
Thought.” “In two more weeks,” he told 
his wife, “the task would be finished.” 
Some bibliography was to be added and 
then the work would be given to the 
church. Surely someone will be found to 
complete the unfinished task. Mrs. Klotsche 
was a constant inspiration to her husband, 
and in her he confided and to her he told 
the plans and hopes of his busy life. 

One daughter, Elizabeth, a teacher of 
the German language and literature, passed 
on a few years ago. A son, Johannes 
Klotsche, is professor of history in Teach- 
ers’ College, Milwaukee. A daughter, 
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Johanna, an accomplished musician, is the 
wife of the Rev. Frederick Ludwig of Mt. 
Pulaski, Ill. Dr. Klotsche loved his family 
and was adored by them. He was a man 
of the whole church, and his influence was. 
coming to be felt more and more. 

The services in the Seminary Chapel 
were held Saturday afternoon, February 
13. The sermon and addresses were given. 
by Dr. C. W. Knudten, his pastor; Dr. W. F. 
Buch, president of the Wartburg Synod; 
and by President L. F. Gruber of the sem- 
inary. The Scripture lessons were read and. 
prayer was offered by a member of the 
Board of Directors. The students were 
there and their hearts were sad. The fac- 
ulty, the pastors of the city, and some from. 
a distance were there. Some remembered. 
the time when the mortal remains of Dr. 
Weidner were carried from the same room, 
in the self-same way, and laid to rest in 
the same cemetery, namely, Concordia, a 
place that has become hallowed by our 
sainted dead. J. A. Leas. 


PERSONAL 


Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D., LL.D., 
L.H.D., Syracuse, N. Y., pastor emeritus of 
the First Lutheran Church, died February 
19, 1937, at Syracuse. Further details will 
be given at a later date. 


The funeral service for Mrs. Hillis G. 
Berkey, Williamstown, Pa., was conducted 
February 15 in the Newry Lutheran 
Church. Mrs. Berkey was the wife of the 
Rev. Hillis G. Berkey, pastor of the Geesey- 
town Lutheran Church until 1934, when he 
took up the work at Williamstown. 

PEROT BOE Fa EI 


Grover C. Leonard, D.D., superintendent 
of the Mulberry Home, Mulberry, Ind., 
since its founding more than six years ago, 
has resigned, effective June 30. 


Paul E. Scherer, D.D., LL.D., pastor of 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, New York, 
who was compelled to discontinue preach- 
ing for several months, expects to return 
to his pulpit next April. A strain of Dr. 
Scherer’s vocal cords, incident to address- 
ing a large open-air audience, was diag- 
nosed by his physician as serious in its 
ultimate effects and a period of complete 
rest of the organs of speech was therefore 
ordered. Tue LUTHERAN expresses the de- 
light of a multitude of friends of Dr. 
Scherer and beneficiaries of his sermons 
in rejoicing over his return to active duty. 


Tue LuTHERAN learns through corre- 
spondence that the Rev. C. W. Seville is 
confined in the Denver General Hospital, 
Denver, Colo., with an illness. It is in- 
timated that letters from his friends would 
be a great comfort to him at this time. 


John Bob Williams has returned to India 
after completing work for the doctor’s de- 
gree in economics at Columbia University. 
He resumed a post in Andhra Christian 
College, Guntur, and succeeded Dr. R. B. 
Manikam as assistant editor of the Gospel 
Witness, a monthly journal of the Federa- 
tion of Lutheran Churches in India. In 
July Dr. Williams was married to Miss 
Mary Paradesi, daughter of an Indian Lu- 
theran pastor, In 1934, with Dr. Victor 
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McCauley, Mr. Williams was a represen- 
tative of our Church in India at the Savan- 
nah Convention. During his years at Co- 
lumbia, Mr. Williams was active in LSAA 
circles and, for a year, was the president 
of the India Christian Student Federation. 


IN LUTHERAN PULPITS 
(Continued from page 2) 


At St. John’s Church, Mt. Pulaski, IIL., 
the Rev. Fred R. Ludwig is speaking of 
“Foundation Facts of the Christian Faith” 
at the Wednesday evening services. As an 
expression of self-denial and _ sacrificial 
‘giving benevolence is being particularly 
stressed during the Lenten Season. 


Alonzo J. Turkle, D.D., pastor of Trinity 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., is speaking on 
‘Sunday mornings of “How Temptations 
May be Overcome,” “Trial and Triumph 
of Faith,” “The Rule of an Unclean 
Spirit,” “ Ministering to the Multitudes, ” 
“Way to Good Things to Come,” “The 
SSacredness of Living an Endless Life.” 
Wednesday evening themes deal with 
scenes in the last days of Christ’s life 
prior to his death on the cross. 


Frederick Sutter, D.D., pastor of Trinity 
Church, Stapleton, S. I., N. Y., has issued 
an attractive Lenten calendar which has 
all special services during this season indi- 
‘cated in red ink. His message on the cal- 
endar is: “Lent is a season for personal 
reflection and religious meditation. The 
services in our church have been planned 
as stepping stones into the presence of 
‘Christ. ” 


The Rev. Carroll S. Klug, pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church, Chambersburg, Pa., 
is speaking concerning “Christ’s Cross in 
a New Era” on Sunday mornings, “Six 
Pertinent Lenten Questions” Sunday eve- 
nings, and “The Friendship of Jesus” on 
Wednesday evenings. 


J. Howard Worth, D.D., pastor of Grace 
Church, Bethlehem, Pa., is preaching Sun- 
day mornings on Our Lord’s Temptation, 
—Our Lord Conquered by Faith, Our 
Lord’s Conflicts, Our Lord Feeds the Mul- 
titude, Our Lord’s Testimony of Himself, 
Our Lord’s Triumphal Entry, Our Lord’s 
Resurrection. In the evening the theme is 
“The Saviour’—Rejected, Healing, Seek- 
ing, Submissive, Saving. Wednesday eve- 
ning sermons answer the questions, “When 
Are We—Called, Converted, Justified, 
Sanctified?” “When Are Works Good 
Works?” and “When Do We Enter Eternal 
Life?” 


The Rev. David G. Jaxheimer, pastor of 
Christ Church, Freeport, N. Y., is holding 
a 9.00 o’clock service on Sunday mornings 
for adults for whom the later service is not 
convenient. Bible classes for men, women 
and young people follow at 9.45, and all 
are welcome to stay. “The Blessed Are” 
series of topics are used by the pastor at 
this service. “Challenges of the Lenten 
Gospels” is the theme at the regular Sun- 
day morning services, and “Seven ‘I Wills’ 
of Christ” on Wednesday evenings. 
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’ CONGREGATIONS 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Reports from the con- 
gregation and the auxiliaries at the annual 
congregational meeting of the Church of 
the Good Shepherd indicate that they are 
making definite progress. The educational 
program of the church, including the de- 
partment of music, is steadily advancing 
under the direction of Dr. A. K. Swihart 
and Mr. Ray Smathers. The active mem- 
bership is reported as 1,700, of whom 1,100 
have pledged approximately $20,000 to the 
current expenses of the church for the 
year 1937. During this year the first unit 
of the new church plant will be completed. 


Dixon, Ill. At the annual congrega- 
tional meeting of St. Paul’s Church, Pastor 
Lloyd W. Walter, D.D., reported 685 com- 
municant members, persons who have 
communed at least once during the year. 
For the coming year there is some unfin- 
ished work before the congregation—the 
completion of the addition to the kitchen 
and, if the congregation will move for- 
ward to underwrite the cost, another story 
can be placed upon the kitchen to give 
added space to the primary room, space 
that is badly needed. The amount dis- 
bursed by the church, including the auxil- 
jary organizations, was $11,555.67. 


Lehmasters, Pa. During the Fall months, 
St. Luke’s Church at Williamson, an en- 
terprising congregation, put its church 
building in a good state of repair. The ex- 
terior was repaired and repainted, the 
interior was redecorated, pews and all 
woodwork revarnished, new light fixtures 
installed—all at a cost of more than $350. 

The joint council of the Lehmasters Par- 
ish at the annual meeting held in St. 
Stephen’s Church, Upton, January 25, de- 
cided to publish a parish directory, listing 
the names of each communicant member 
of the churches of the parish and a brief 
history of each church and organization 
connected with the church. Council also 
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voted a $200 increase in the pastor’s sal- 
ary. Consideration was given the matter of 
forming an organization to be known as 
the “Brotherhood of the Lehmasters Lu- 
theran Parish.” Parish services similar to 
those which have ben held during the last 
two summers, in which the churches of the 
parish fellowship together, will be held 
this summer with visiting speakers bring- 
ing the messages. A parish social gather- 
ing will be held April 16 as a reception 
to the new members received into fellow- 
ship in the three churches of the charge— 
Trinity, Lehmasters; St. Stephen’s, Upton, 
and St. Luke’s, Williamson. Pastor Edmund 
E. Bieber reports the reawakening of a 
“lively love” for Christ and His Church 
throughout this thirty-two-year old parish. 


Phillipsburg, N. J. Grace Church, the 
Rev. Webster K. Reinert pastor, held a 
Service of Commemoration February 7. 
This service was in memory of all mem- 
bers of the congregation who have entered 
into life during the present pastorate of 
five years. At this time announcement of 
the gifts and memorials to the church was 
made, including altar furnishings, pulpit 
and lectern Bibles, hymn board lamp, 
Christian flag, set of stoles for the various 
seasons, choir caps, Common Service 
Books, refinishing of the communion ware 
and brass ware, pastor’s communion set, etc. 


Mr. Marvin H. Eckardt, Philadelphia 
publicity chairman for the Luther League 
of Pennsylvania, released on February 6 
the first announcement of the annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania State Luther 
League. It is scheduled to be held in the 
Church of the Holy Communion, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., July’ 20-23. The convention 
theme will be, “Walking With Christ.” 


OBITUARY 


Mueller. The sudden death of George Mueller 
on December 5, 1936, has been keenly felt by 
Holy Trinity Parish, Manasquan, N. J., and Lu- 
theranism in this section. However, it was not 
altogether unexpected, for an operation a year 
ago revealed a tumorous growth in the brain. 

Mr. Mueller was born in Lembach, Germany, 
December 12, 1888. He came to this country in 
1906 and made his presence felt in the com- 
munity almost immediately. He was a constant 
and forceful witness to confessional Lutheran- 
ism, a defender of the faith who was sincerely 
respected and admired by the community, by 
non-Lutherans as well as those of his own faith. 

He leaves a large family to mourn his loss: 
his wife, Karoline (nee Neuschuender), and 
seventeen children, all of whom are faithful 
members of the church. He has left them, too, 
with a faith in a Saviour, Whose call he has 
answered. 

The church council of Holy Trinity Church, 
Manasquan, N. J., pays tribute to the man and 
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his faith, and spread a record of that tribute 
on the books ot the congregation and in the 
pages of THE LUTHERAN. 
The Church Council, Holy Trinity Church, 
Manasquan, N. J. 


Rhodes. Mrs. Harriet P. Rhodes, widow of the 
late Rev. George M. Rhodes, fell asleep at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. John G. Broad, in 
South Fork, Cambria County, Pa., February 10 
at the ripe old age of ninety-three years, two 
months and twenty-one days. She was born in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and was the daughter of the 
late Daniel and Susanna (Raver) Reynolds. She 
was married to the Rev. George M. Rhodes, a 
brother of the late Mosheim Rhodes of St. 
Louis, Mo., January 23, 1868. 

Her husband, who preceded her in death in 
1889, served the following charges: Danville, 
Columbia, Bedford, Everett and Upper Stras- 
burg, all of them in Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Rhodes was a devout Christian woman 
and a faithful helpmeet to her husband. For 
many of her latter years she resided with her 
son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Willard 
Kline in Allentown, Pa., and was a faithful 
member of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church of that 
city. Mrs. Rhodes bore an enviable reputation 
be 5 teacher of children and a cultured church 
eader. 

Her funeral services were conducted on the 
evening of February 11 at the home of her 
daughter at South Fork, Pa. She was buried 
the following day beside her husband in the 
Pleasant Hall Cemetery, Franklin County, Pa. 
The Rev. George I. Uhler, pastor of the South 
Fork Lutheran congregation, conducted the 
service. He was assisted by the pastor of the 
local Evangelical Church, the Rev. Gleason K. 
Hetrick. 

The following children survive: Mrs. George 
Broad, Mr. Charles R. Rhodes, Mrs. William 
Eder, Mrs. Charles B. Carl, Mrs. Wilbur Kline 
and Mr. Edward M. Rhodes. G. A. Greiss. 


Ritchie. The Rev. Grover Oscar Ritchie of 
Thomasville, N. C., died at his home February 
8, at the age of fifty-one years, following an 
illness of about two months. He was a son of 
Monroe and Mary Cress Ritchie of Cabarrus 
County, N. C. The father, five brothers and 
four sisters are still living. In 1910 Mr. Ritchie 
was united in marriage with Miss Alma Irene 
Ridenhour of near Concord, N. C., who survives 
him. Their children are: Harold, Voigt, Eugene, 
Grover, Oscar, Jr., and Paul Edward. 

Pastor Ritchie was reared in a Christian 
home, in vital connection with old St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, of which Father Adolph 
Nussman was the first pastor. He was educated 
in the public schools, at the Collegiate Institute 
at Mt. Pleasant, N. C., at Newberry College, and 
at the Southern Seminary. He was ordained in 
1913 by the North Carolina Synod in his old 
home church, along with four of his classmates, 
the ordination sermon having been preached by 
the writer of this article. He served as pastor 
of the following churches: Salem-Grace, 1913- 
1919; Faith Church, 1919-1926; and Grace in 
Thomasville, 1926-1937. . 

Mr. Ritchie was a faithful pastor and a sound 
gospel preacher, and was greatly beloved by the 
people whom he served. He was also a valuable 
man in the general work of the synod, in which 
he was held in high esteem. For a number of 
years, and up to the time of his death, he was 
a member of the Board of Trustees of the Lu- 
theran Orphans’ Home at Salem, Va. The hi 
regard in which he was held was petite a e 
overflowing congregation which attend the 
funeral services, among whom were some thirty 
or more ministers. 

Funeral services were conducted in Grace 
Church where he had been pastor for the last 
eleven years, on February 10, by the Rev. B. E. 
Petrea, the Rev. B. S. Brown, the Rev. F. L. 
Conrad, and Dr. J. L. Morgan. His body was 
taken to his old home church, where a short 
service was held by the Rev. L. D. Miller, the 
Rev. M. L. Ridenhour, and the writer. Inter- 
ment was made in that hallowed burying 
ground. May the Lord comfort the sorrowing 


family. J. L. Morgan. 
February 9 Edward Philip Schueler, D.D., was 
called to his eternal home, from his residence 


in Pasadena, Calif. Though suffering for a num- 
ber of years with a severe and ofttimes painful 
affliction, he continued to carry on with patience 
and devotion to the end. His last publie service 
was on January 24, when he preached in Trin- 
ity Church, Pasadena, while the pastor, Dr. 
George H. Hillerman, was at the death bed of 
his own daughter. Since his retirement from 
the active ministry in 1934, he has been a help- 
ful member of Trinity Church. 

The service was held in Trinity Church Feb- 
ruary 12, in the presence of a large congrega- 
tion, including many of the local Lutheran - 
isters. Dr. Hillerman, his pastor, was in charge, 
assisted by the Rev. D. Edward Wright, pres- 
ident of the Southern Conference; the Rev. J 
Edward Hoick, one of the predecessors of Dr. 
Schueler in the pastorate San Diego; Dr. 
Herbert J. Weaver, a long-time associate in the 
work in Southern California; and Dr. John A. 
M. ae an intimate friend and associate for 
a quarter of a century. He was laid to rest in 
Forest Lawn Memorial Park, Glendale. 

Edward Philio Schueler was born in ers- 
town, Md., April 11, 1868. In his early manhood 
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he was a printer by trade. In 1889 he came to 
Kansas City, working with the Kansas City Star 
for several years. He took a deep interest in 
Children’s Memorial Church, winning the es- 
teem of the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. George D. Got- 


wald, then in charge of the church. It was 
paaiig their generosity that it became possible 
for him to prepare for the ministry. e was 


aduated from Midland College in 1894, and 
f ene Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, 
in é 

Immediately after graduating from the sem- 
inary, he accepted a unanimous call to Memo- 
rial Church, Kansas City, serving until 1900, 
when he was called to the debt-burdened 
church at Quincy, Ill., serving until 1913. He 
succeeded in cancelling the entire indebted- 
ness. When St. John’s Church, Albuquerque, 
N. M., was in dire need of a capable pastor,— 
the possibility of its continued existence being 
called in question by some in authority,—the 
situation was saved by the coming of Dr. 
Schueler. In his four years of service, he not 
only put Albuquerque on the map, but he suc- 
ceeded in making the doubtful mission self- 
supporting. From Albuquerque he went to San 
Diego, Calif., serving until 1922, when he be- 
came synodical Field Missionary, especially for 
Southern California. During his term of five 
years, four new missions were organized: Grace, 
Alhambra; St. John’s, Gardena; St. John’s, 
Monrovia; and Bethany, Los Angeles. Besides 
these, he took an active part in the early his- 
tory of St. Luke’s, Huntington Park. In 1928, 
he became the regular pastor of Grace Church, 
Santa Barbara, serving until October, 1934, when 
serious illness compelled him to retire from the 
active ministry. For the past three years, his 
home has been in Pasadena. 

November 8, 1899, he was united in marriage 
with Miss Jennie Bates, to whom were born 
three children: Mrs. Elizabeth Major, El Centro, 
Calif.; Alfred E., controlling electrical engineer, 
with the Westinghouse Company, Pittsburgh; 
and Dorner T., commercial artist, San Fran- 
cisco. The widow and children survive him. 
Besides these, two brothers are living: Charles 
Schueler, Akron, Ohio, and Harry, Hagerstown, 
Md.; and two sisters, Mrs. Clara Liesman and 
Mrs. Anna Wise., Harrisburg, Pa., and three 
grandchildren. 

Dr. Schueler was an instructive and sym- 
pathetic preacher. His message appealed to the 
cultured and the less literate alike. In all his 
ministry, whether as pastor or preacher, he ex- 
pressed what was his constraining passion—to 
preach the gospel to the poor. He was a scholar, 
too, of no mean ability. He expressed himself in 
concise and pointed terms. synod sessions, 
conference or committee meeting, when groping 
for a proper formula or wise action, Dr. 
Schueler, in his unassuming manner, frequently 
presented a statement that proved to be em- 
inently satisfactory. The longer and the more 
intimately he was known, the better were his 
attainments recognized and appreciated. 

With all his superior qualities as preacher, 
pastor, wise counselor and synodical executive 
—he was several times secretary and president 
in several synods—he will be best and most 
lovingly remembered as a modest, unassuming, 
Christian gentleman. Moreover, he was an in- 
spiring exemplar of the saving gospel he 
preached. Personally, he was a devoted friend 
and beloved brother. He will be greatly missed 
in our svnodical counsels, and in our intimate, 
social fellowship. John A. M. Ziegler. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, It has pleased our heavenly Father 
in His wisdom to call from our midst, Mr. Fred- 
erick Dengler, Sr., our friend and fellow-coun- 
cilman, a charter member of Christ Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Wantagh, N. Y., and treasurer 
of the congregation since its organization in 
1926, be it resolved 

That we, the church council and pastor, sor- 
rowfully record our great loss, and, humbly 
submitting ourselves to the will of Him Who 
ordereth all things well, give thanks to God 
for the privilege of his fellowship in our Lord’s 
work, and 

That we express to his family our heartfelt 
sympathy with them in their bereavement, our 
joy the blessed memory of his Christian life 
among us, and commend them to the gracious 
care and guidance of the Holy Spirit, the Com- 
forter, and 

That we furnish his widow a copy of these 
resolutions, as well as THe LurHeran, and that 
a copy be spread upon our minutes. 

William S. Avery, 
President of the Church Council, 
Pastor of the Congregation. 


MINUTE OF THE FACULTY OF THE CHI- 
CAGO SEMINARY ON THE DEATH OF 
PROF. E. H. KLOTSCHE, Ph.D., D.D. 


For the third time in the history of the Chi- 
cago Seminary the yo of Death has suddenly 
and without warning invaded the fellowship of 
its faculty, in the precipitate summons to enter 
into the rest of God's redeemed Be of the 
Rev. Ernst H. Klotsche, Ph.D., D.D., professor 
of Ese ap Theology and secretary of the 
ac , 

We, the members of the faculty of the The- 
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ological Seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church at Chicago, Ill., bow in humble sub- 
mission to the Divine Will; and hereby give 
expression to our deep appreciation of his fine 
qualities as a Christian gentleman, and as a 
teacher and guide of those who are to become 
ministers in the church and stewards of the 
mysteries of God. 

In our intimate fellowship with the departed 
for six and a half years, he has always shown 
himself cordial and sympathetic, firm in his 
convictions and courteous and considerate of 
the views of others. He impressed all who came 
in contact with him by his punctuality and or- 
derliness in all things, by the profundity and 
thoroughness of views, by his whole-hearted 
adherence to the doctrines and approved usages 
of the church, and by his faithfulness in the 
performance of all his duties. By the useful 
books he has left behind, he will long continue 
his influence as a teacher of the leaders of the 
ead Being dead, he yet speaketh through 

em. 

We, the members of the faculty, extend our 
ye and heartfelt sympathy to his sorrowing 
widow and bereaved family. His beautiful life 
and the sweet memories he leaves behind are 
a precious heritage that will long be fondly 
cherished. To the only true and faithful Com- 
forter, our blessed Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, we commend in earnest prayer his be- 
reaved family and his many sorrowing friends. 

The faithful workers in God’s Kingdom, when 
their allotted time arrives, are called up higher; 
but the gracious work of the Kingdom must go 
on. He, Who has so wonderfully carried on 
His work in the past by means of His chosen 
instruments, will not fail to support and con- 
tinue His gracious work in the future in vouch- 
safing to those who remain behind His Divine 
help and consolation through His Holy Word. 

Henry P. Schaeffer, 
Secretary of the Faculty. 


IN MEMORIAM 


The Chicago Lutheran Ministers’ Association 
of the United Lutheran Church in America, at 
its meeting February 15, 1937, authorized the 
following: 

We stand awed by the sudden death of our 
beloved friend and co-worker, the Rev. Prof. 
E. H. Klotsche, Ph.D., D.D., who entered into 
the abundant life Thursday morning, February 
11, at the beginning of the Seminary Chapel 
service at Maywood, IIl. 

We acknowledge, with thanks to God, the 
privilege of having enjoyed the benefits of his 
deep learning, outstanding scholarship and 
broad culture gained by serving the church at 
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Edinburgh, Scotland 
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Europa 
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home and abroad as missionary, pastor and 
teacher of theology. Our hearts will long be 
warmed by the memory of his kindly spirit and 
Christian conduct, which marked him as one 
filled with the Spirit of God. 

We bear witness to his love and zeal for 
Christ as he gave his fullest co-operation in 
every way to build up the Kingdom. 

We humbly bow before the will of God in 
having taken from us this dear friend and co- 
laborer in Christ. Inspired by his example, we 
pledge ourselves to the unfinished tasks which 
we must face before we, too, enter into our rest. 

We commend the sorrowing wife and children 
to the loving care of that Saviour in Whom Dr. 
Klotsche trusted with a childlike faith. 

Resolved, that this action be communicated 
to the bereaved family and to the Chicago Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary at Maywood, IIl. 
Further, that copies be sent to the Chicago Lu- 
theran Advocate and Tue LurHeran. Also, that 
this be spread upon the records of our Asso- 
ciation. 

The Chicago Lutheran Ministers’ Association of 
the United Lutheran Church in America. 
Committee: John F. Seibert, 
Roy Catlin. 


SYNOD 


The Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States will 
hold the opening session of its sixty-ninth an- 
nual convention Monday, April 19, at 8.00 P. M., 
at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Wichita, Kan., 
E. E. Stauffer, D.D., pastor. 

Charles A. Puls, Sec. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 


The Executive Committee of the Texas Synod, 
United Lutheran Church in America, meeting 
in Yoakum, Texas, February 5, 1937, took the 
following action with regard to the Rev. F 
Dodzuweit, a member of the Texas Synod, at 
present in Waterloo, N. Y.: 

“It was resolved that, because the Rev. F. 
Dodzuweit entered a field of labor contrary to 
the wishes of the Board of American Missions 
and the authority of the United Lutheran Synod 
of New York, and, because he refused to leave 
the field upon request and direction of the 
president of the Texas Synod, the said Rev. F. 
Dodzuweit be suspended from the ministry ac- 
cording to Article X of the Synodical Constitu- 
tion, and that a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the Rev. F. Dodzuweit, the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, the United Lutheran Synod _ of 
New York, Tue Lurneran, and the Lutkerischer 
Herold, Fred W. Kern, 

President, Texas Synod. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


BOOKS FOR EASTER AND CONFIRMATION GIFTS 


NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY 
Edited by HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 


“Many have desired a scholarly, yet reverent and conservative one-volume 
commentary on the New Testament. Here it is, prepared by twenty-eight Lutheran 
scholars. There are also nine introductory essays on the New Testament, . . . and 
introductions to each book. Bible students will find this a very illuminating, handy 


volume.”—Missionary Review of the World. 


Cloth. Price, $3.00. 


A LUTHERAN HANDBOOK 
By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


A concise readable book about the Lutheran Church—her history, her distinctive 
doctrines and methods of work. This information is given under ten incisive chap- 
ter heads—The Man, The Mother Church, The Lutheran Church in America, The 
Church Year, The Common Service, The Way of Salvation, The Means of Grace, The 
Educational Method, Missions, The Body of Christ. A helpful handbook for inquirers 


: gatas _] and those already members. A worthy gift-book for any church member, young or old. 


Boards. Price, 50 cents. 


THE WAY 


By CHARLES M. JACOBS 


_ The facts of religion, Christian truths, appear here in language that anyone can understand and in a style that all will 
enjoy. Jesus Christ is shown as the source and center of Christianity, and the Christian life in all its true glory is depicted 


and emphasized. This is a book for the adult and for the boy and girl of confirmation age as well. 


SACRED SONG 


The Hymns of Our Church 


By JOHN W. HORINE, D.D., LL.D. 


This book will serve as a most helpful companion to the 
Hymnal of the Common Service Book. It is in the nature of 
a study of a large number of these hymns, with a view to 
enabling one to appreciate more fully their merits and to 
prize more highly their possession. 

These hymns are studied largely on the basis of their lan- 
guage source. The outstanding hymn writers of each group 
are discussed in some detail, together with a listing of the 
hymns ascribed to them. Interesting facts concerning their 
more important hymns are included. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


THE TRANSLATED BIBLE 


Edited by O. M. NORLIE 


Issued Under the Auspices of the National Lutheran Council 


This volume deals with the various translations of the 
Bible and the activities of Bible societies. Twenty contribut- 
ing authors representing different languages give a manifold 
national background, typical of the multilingual character 
of the Lutheran Church. The information is of permanent 
reference value; useful to pastors preparing sermons and 
addresses; valuable to Bible lovers and students. It is a 
ready compendium of reliable and interesting data on Bible 
translations and contains a wealth of material. 

Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


THE MYSTERY OF JORDAN GREEN 


By MARGARET R. SEEBACH 


This intriguing story of the twin sons of a minister is wholesome in quality 
and abounds in humorous and exciting situations, with an underlying element 
of entrancing mystery. It is a work of fiction that will have an elevating effect 
and a strong appeal for our young people. 


SECOND HAND 


By EMMA GERBERDING LIPPARD 


A fascinating story of mission work in Japan, written by a missionary who 
is thoroughly conversant with her field and her subject. It depicts the changing 
attitude toward missionary work on the part of a service-motivated seminary 
graduate, whose viewpoint at the outset of his teaching was not favorable. Of 
course there is a romance in the story. 


Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
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